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PREFACE 

In this Series I have tried to embody the experience 
of a teacher and of an examiner. This experience has 
led me to several conclusions, which will, I believe, 
be confirmed by most practical teachers who are in- 
terested in Greography as a subject of real educational 
value : — 

1. That maps in text-books cannot generally be used directly 

with the text, as it is impracticable to have the book 
open in more than one place at a time ; but that their 
presence in books has led to a regrettable neglect of the 

2. That an excessive variety of type and other mechanical 

devices for classification confuse the average pupil. 

3. That most text-books contain much which would be better 

learned from the Atlas, or which is only an unnecessary 
tax on the memory. 

Consequently, this Series contains no maps and 
little variety of type ; and I have intentionally avoided 
mentioning, e.g. exact heights, distances or sizes, small 
industries, and unimportant places. Wherever any 
definite comparisons are made, they are intended only 
for reference, and not to be learnt. 

L. W. L 



NOTE TO SIXTH EDITION. 

In this edition the paging is identically, and the 
text is substantially, the same as in the Fifth Edition ; 
but a number of small additions have been made, and 
statistics have been brought into line ¥dth results 
published last year. 

L W. L 

Sept. 3rd, 1906. 
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BRITISH ISLES. 



Chapter 1. Introductory. 

1. The British Isles are, for their size, the most 
important area on the face of the earth. 

(1) They have a imaller area than any other Great Power 

in the world. 

(2) Thej have a larger and — ^with the exception of China — 

a more populous empire than any other Power in the 
world. 

2. The reasons for this extraordinary contrast are 
mainly the position, climate, and structure of the 
islands. 

(1) The position has saved them from continual invanon, 

invited civilisation, and sheltered refugees ; and it now 
commands the trade of the world. 

(2) The climate is free from extremes of temperature, guar- 

antees abundance of rain, and helps to improve the 
soil. 

(3) The geological structure supplies a naturally fertile soil 

and abundance of minerals, especially coal and iron, 
i,e. fuel and machinery. 

3. These advantages have made Britain the greatest 
naval power in the world, and enabled her to maintain a 
large population (41,600,000) in spite of her tiny size. 

(1) The excess of this population, however, over the natural 
means of subsistence at home, led to the colonisation 
of a world-wide empire. 
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SUEROUNDINGS AND SURFACR 

Chapter 2. Qeneral Sarronndings. 

1. As the British Isles lie on the eastern edge of 
the Atlantic, between 50* and 60* K, they have 
special advantages. 

(1) The latitude implies a temperate climate except where 

height interferes, and the insular position further 
protects them from extremes and from sudden changes 
of temperature. 

(2) This eastern edge is the one towards which the S.W. 

Anti-Trade winds blow off the warm Gulf 'Drift'; 
and this guarantees abundance of rain, especially along 
the west coast. 

2. This position is also practically the centre of 

the land of the world. 

(1) More than 40 out of the 53 million square miles of land 
on the surface of the earth are north of the Equator, 
and England is about half way between the extreme 
east of Asia and the extreme west of America. 

3. Proximity to Europe is better than contact 

would have been. 

(1) The islands are near enough to Europe to benefit by 
intercourse with it, and far enough away from it to be 
free from its wars and pestilences — ^no small advantage, 
especially in the Middle Ages. 

4. The coast is extremely long in proportion to 

the area. 

(1) The average proportion of coast to area in Europe is 
1 mile to 200 square miles, and Europe has a much 
higher proportion than any other continent ; but the 
proportion in the British Isles is 1 to less than 20. 
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6. The cause of this is, of course, the number of 
large openings, especially in the west, which break 
up the coast into a succession of bold headlands and 
deep bays. 

(1) The headlands represent the harder rock. For instance, 

Land's End, Camsore Point, and Buchan Ness are 
granite; Flamborough Head and Beachy Head are 
hard chalk ; Cape Clear and Kinsale Head are hard 
sandstone ; Great Orme's Head and Portland Bill are 
hard limestone. But occasionally a promontory is made 
of tide-driven shingle, as Dungeness and Spurn Head. 

(2) The bays represent the softer rock, and the deepest bays 

are found naturally where the fiercest waves and winds 
beat on the softest rock, t,e. along the exposed parts of 
the west coast. 

6. The results of this very large proportion of 
coast are most beneficial. 

(1) The interior of the country is within very easy reach of 

both the commercial and the climatic advantages of 
the sea. For instance, no place in the whole country is 
70 miles from sea. 

(2) There are numerous harbours, some of which are very 

large and very safe ; and this makes transport of 
goods easy and cheap. 

(3) Further, the best harbours are most conveniently near 

together vis-d-vis — the Clyde and the Forth, the 
Mersey and the Humber, the Severn and the Thames. 

7. The surrounding seas are very shallow, which is 
the cause of the enormous fishing industry, and which 
protects the islands from the influence of the de^ Arctic 
currents. 

(1) If the bed of the sea were raised 300 feet, all the 6000 
islands, except the Outer Hebrides, would be again 
joined to the mainland of Europe. Cf. p. 6. 
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(2) The great fishing oeDtre of the Dogger Bank is nowhere 

more than 100 feet below the anrhice of the sea. 

(3) The shallownesB of the sea^ and the shape and direction 

of the great estuaries, cause the tides to be very high, 
especially on the exposed west coast; and this is of 
immense advantage to commerce. The height varies 
from an average 6 feet at Tarmouth to an extreme of 
about 40 feet at Cardiff. Gf. p. 29. 

N.B.—ThoM the inhabitants have every induoement to engage in 
▼arions lea indiiBtriea, eg. iUhing, raoh as lead on to ocean tn&c 

Chapter 3. General Sorfaoa 

1. The area of the British Isles is about 121,000 
square miles; but, except Great Britain and Ireland, 
the 5000 islands are very small 

(1) Compared with some other countries of Europe, this area 

is insignificant, being not much more than half the size 
of France or Grermanj. 

(2) Compared with other parts of the British Empire, it 

seems still smaller ; India is 11, Australia is 25, and 
Canada is 30 times as large. 

(3) Great Britain alone has an area of about 88,000 square 

miles, of which nearly 30,000 belong to Scotland, and 
nearly 7500 belong to Wales. 

2. The political division of the kingdom into four 
areas under different names is not altogether artificial. 

(1) Besides being a separate island, Ireland is quite unlike 

Great Britain, being a large, low plain, enclosed by a 
rim of mountains. 

(2) Great Britain, like Egypt and Italy, was too long in 

proportion to its breadth to be easily governed, in 
olden times, from a single centre. 

(3) The physical obstacles of the Cheviot Hills and Solway 

Moss helped to give a separate political existence to 
Scotland, as, for a long time, the Cambrian Mountains 
did to Wales. 
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3. The physical features of the country are similar 
to those of the adjacent mainland, of which the islands 
once formed part. 

(1) The chalk clifis of Kent reappear in the chalk cliffs of 

Calais, as the granite peninsula of Cornwall does in 
the granite peninsula of Brittany. 

(2) The Fens correspond to Holland. Indeed, the Lincoln- 

shire Fens are actually called 'Holland.' 

(3) The lochs of Scotland are similar in appearance and 

origin to the Fiords of Norway. 

(4) The Grampians are an extension of the old Scandinavian 

system. 

(5) The native plants and animals are the same as those 

on the opposite side of the submerged plain of the 
shallow North Sea and English Channel. 

4. The country may be roughly divided into five 
areas. 

(1) North-west of a line from Dumbarton to Aberdeen, 

Scotland is mountainous and comparatively barren. 

(2) South-east of the same line, there is an expanse of 

fertile lowland and upland. 

(3) North-west of a line from Exeter to Berwick lie all 

the English and Welsh mountains. 

(4) South-east of the same line are the fertile lowlands 

and uplands of England. 

(6) Ireland is a marshy, saucer-like plain. 

5. There is, therefore, no continuous mountain 
system throughout Great Britain, . and there is no 
true mountain chain ; but there is more or less con- 
tinuous highland along the west, which expands 
towards the north. 

(1) The absence of mountains in the south and east, and 
the fertility of the lowlands, encouraged invaders, who 
sometimes brought civilisation. 
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(8) The presence of mountains in the west and norbh, and 
the barrenness of the highlands, were a great pro- 
tection to the invaded natives. 

N,B, — The mountains have been partly pushed up from below 
by terrestrial convulsion, and partly weathered into their present 
forms. 

6. The general water-parting, therefore, runs along 
the west, i,e, the wet, side of the country. 

(1) This accounts for the heavy rainfall of the west, the 
length of the eastward rivers, and the easy com- 
munication with the continent. 

(S) It also accounts for the fact that the west is mainly 
famous for mining, manufactures, and cattle, while 
the east is mainly famous for agriculture and sheep. 

N.B, — Thus, Devonshire, Somersetshire, and GlouceBtershire are 
famous for mUk products ; Leicestershire, Lincolnshire, and Yorkshire, 
for wool. The Mersey and the Clyde basins are famous for mining 
and manufactures ; while those of the Tharae;?, the Trent, and the Tay 
are famous for grain (of. Burton beer, Beading biscuits, and Strath- 
more whisky). 

(3) The country is too narrow, however, to be really dry 
anywhere ; and this accounts for the suitability of 
inland towns, like Bochdale and Bradford, for spinning 
and weaving. Cf. p. 26. 

7. The soil is naturally fertile except in the marshy 
and mountainous districts, and is abundantly supplied 
with coal and iron. 

(1) The constant rain and the numerous rivers have covered 

the lower areas, t.e. those most suitable for cultiva- 
tion, with a good depth of soil. 

(2) Scotland and Wales have a large proportion of mountain 

and moor, and Ireland has a considerable proportion 
of marsh and bog. 

(3) The coal and iron are generally found close together, 

along with limestone (for flux), and near navigable 
water, which greatly increases their value. 
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CLIMATR 

Chapter 4. Climate. 

1. The size of the United Kingdom is so small, 
and its surface is so low, that there cannot be any 
great variety of climate. 

(1) As the country extends through less than 9° of latitude 

(600 miles), the varietj which does exist must be due 
to some other cause than distance from the equator. 

(2) Ben Nevis is only 4400 feet high, i.e, not half the height 

of Mt. Etna, and not much more than a quarter the 
height of Mt. Blanc. 

(3) There are, however, distinct varieties of climate due 

mainly to moisture, wind, and slight differences of 
height. 

2. The word dimate means 'slope/ and the slope 
has great efTect on what we call climate. 

(1) The heat of the sun's rays varies with the angle at 
which they fall upon the earth, a direct or perpen- 
dicular raj being warmer than an indirect or sloping 
one, because it passes through less atmosphere, and 
because it is more concentrated. 

N.B. — ^Thia accounts for the care taken to give nurseriei and oon- 
raleicent homes a southern aA]>ect, and for the best fruit being grown 
on southward slopes, e.ff, the strawberries of Perthshire or the pears of 
Herefordshire. 

3. Height, of course^ affects temperature very 
much, whatever the slope. 

(1) Snowdon and Ben Nevis, as their names imply, are 

high enough to be snow-capped and icy-cold ; and 
snow lies for many months on. much lower hills, €,g. 
Ben Lomond and Helvellyn. 

(2) The vegetation on the Carse o' Gowrie is very 

different from that on the Sidlaw Hills behind it ; 
so, the hop gardens of Herefordshire are over- 
looked by the bleak moorland of the Brecknock Beacon, 
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4. Mountain heights provide shelter for the valleys 
and plains below them. 

(1) The Pennine Range shelters the Lancashire plain from 

the oold east winds, and cuts off the Yorkshire 
plain from the mild west winds. 

(2) Hastings is distinctly wanner than St Leonards, and 

Conway than Llandudno, because in each case one 
is, and the other is not, protected by a cliff from 
the east wind. 

(3) Dolgelly has twice as much rain as Shrewsbury, 

because the intervening fifty miles is filled up with 
the heights of the Berwjn Mountains. 

5. As water changes temperature more slowly than 
land, it tends to raise temperature in winter and 
lower it in summer. 

(1) Glasgow is both much warmer in winter and much 

cooler in summer than Moscow, which is in the 
same latitude. 

(2) The average difference in temperature between summer 

and winter is less than 30* in London, but more 
than 60* in Irkutsk. 

6. Consequently, water prevents sudden changes of 
temperature either from day to night or from one 
season to another. 

(1) Spring and autumn come very gradually in Edin- 

burgh, but very suddenly at Moscow. 

(2) On the Central Plain of England the air becomes 

chilly directly after sunset; at sea-side places, e.g. 
Cromer or Aberystwith, the change from day 
temperature to night temperature is very slow. 

(3) In winter, Berlin is nearly 10* colder than London, 

and Orenburg is nearly 20* colder than Berlin ; in 
summer, Berlin is about 3* warmer than London, 
and Orenburg is about 6* warmer than Berlin. 

7. As the sea is the souroe of all rain, and a9 
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the rain is distributed by winds, the rainfall varies 
with distance from the sea and the direction of the 
regular winds. 

(1) For instance, the regular S.W. Anti-Trades blow 

directly up the Severn ralley, leaving annually 
about 50 inches of rain near Newport, about 35 
inches near Chepstow, and about 27 near Tewkesbury. 

(2) As there are no regular winds blowing to the east 

coast, the rainfall there is much lighter than in the 
west ; for instance, Qalway has more than 50, Skye 
more than 100, and Cumberland 150 inches, while 
Edinburgh and Dublin have only 30, and London has 
only 26. 

(3) In the broadest part of the country, %.€, in the 

latitude of Lowestoft, where the east winds are 
driest, and the level is lowest, the average rainfall 
is even less than 25 inches. 

8. The heavy rainfall in the west is due, how- 
ever, not only to the prevailing S.W. winds, but 
also to the warmth of the sea. 

(1) The rotation of the earth and the S.W. winds deflect 

warm surface water from the Tropics as a S.W. Drift 
towards the British Isles, and a stream of this warm 
water flows directly up our west coast. 

(2) This saves Scotland from having a climate like that 

of Labrador or Kamchatka, and gives the south- 
west of Ireland a winter temperature as high as 
that of Central Italy. 

(3) The slight range of temperature enables work to 

be carried on out of doors all the year round, and 
the high relative humidity is as advantageous for 
spinning as it is for stock-rearing. 

9. Those parts of the country where the annual 
range of temperature is smallest, have also the 
greatest percentage of sunshine. 
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(1) The sea-coaat has more ■unshine than the interior. 
For instance, Aberdeen has annually 100 hours of 
sunshine more than Kingussie ; Lowestoft has about 
100 more than Ely, 200 more than Peterborough, 
and 300 more than Leicester ; Yentnor has about 
100 more than Southampton, 200 more than Guild- 
ford, 300 more than Reading, and 400 more than Burton. 

(S) The amount of sunshine increases with exposure to 
the S.W. For instance, the Cornish peninsula is 
much the sunniest part of the whole kingdom ; the 
Isle of Man has as much sunshine as Brighton or 
Margate ; and, thanks to the lie of the Severn valley, 
Rugby and Stratford-on-Avon have far more than 
Oxford and London. 

(3) The least sunshine is, of course, where there are 
most clouds, t.tf. on the mountains or in the path 
of cyclones, €,g, the north-west comer of Ireland or 
the Orkney Islands. 

10. The main causes which determine the climate 
of the United Kingdom, therefore, are : 

(1) As the islands are small and comparatively low, 

heat and moisture are distributed more or less evenly 
over the whole country. 

(2) The 'marine^ exposure of the west makes it milder and 

moister than the east, and the dryness of the ' contin- 
ental ' exposure gives the east rather greater extremes. 

(3) Height and slope are much more important than lati- 

tude. The difference between the summer tempera- 
ture of the extreme south and the extreme north of 
Great Britain is only 10°, while that between Port 
Augustus and the top of Ben Nevis is 16*. 

(4) The insular position and the S.W. Drift save the 

country from all extremes of temperature, ice-bound 
harbours being entirely unknown. 

(5) The regular winds are S.W. Anti-Trades, which are 

as useful to trade as to climate. 
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Chapter 6. Vegetation. 

1. The vegetation, of course, depends on the soil 
and the climate; and it may be roughly classified 
under three heads : 

(1) GrasB-landfl. 

(2) Ordinary plough-lands. 

(3) Forests and fruits. 

2. Two-thirds of the whole usable area of the 
country is under grass, permanently or otherwise. 

(1) More than a quarter of the area in Great Britain is under 

clover and other sown grasses ; in Ireland it is nearly 
all permanent pasture, and Great Britain has alto- 
gether about 10 times as much grass-land as Ireland. 

(2) On this area Great Britain feeds about 1,600,000 horses, 

7,000,000 cattle, and 26,000,000 sheep ; Ireland feeds 
500,000 horses, 4,800,000 cattle, and 4,500,000 sheep. 

(3) For our huge city population the milk supply is miserably 

deficient. Holland, which is only one-tenth the size 
of the United Kingdom, has about 4,000,000 more 
cows ; more than a quarter of our milk supply is used 
for making butter and cheese ; hundreds of gallons go 
bad every day, because the poor cannot aflford the price 
demanded for it ; and a large proportion of the milk 
which is sold in poor districts is profusely watered, 
especially in London. 

3. The plough-lands are divided mainly between 
grain, roots, and ' vegetables.' 

(1) About 7,000,000 acres are down in grain, more than half 
of which is oats ; while barley usually occupies just 
over, and wheat under, 1,500,000 acres. 
If, B.— The British wheat area in 1905 increased by 421,000 ftorea. 
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(2) The chief roots are tumipB and potatoes ; Great Britain 

has about 2,000,000 acres of turnips and 600,000 acres 
of potatoes, while Ireland has about 300,000 acres of 
turnips and 700,000 acres of potatoes. 

(3) Garden vei^etables are grown in large quantities round all 

the big towns, especially London; and Great Britain 
has als« about 250,000 acres of Afield' beans, and a 
similar area under peas. 

N,B, — The Scilly Isles grow early vegetablet for the London market. 

4. The grain-area has been steadily decreasing 
since the repeal of the Com Laws, mainly owing 
to foreign competition. 

(1) Wheat is now practically confined to the dry eastern 

plain, especially to the clay lands of the Thames and 
the Wash basins. 

(2) Barley is mainly confined to the mixed clay-and-chalk 

lands of the English Midlands and to the river valleys 
of eastern Scotland, especially along the Trent and the 
Tay (cf. Burton beer and Strathmore whisky). 

(3) Oats can flourish in a much damper climate, and are, 

therefore, grown widely over Ireland and Scotland. 

N.B. — Lmcoln is the most important county for all three grains. 

5. The area under * green crops ' has also decreased, 
but not to the same extent as that under grain. 

(1) Potatoes are still the most valuable of all the Irish crops, 

and are largely grown in Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, and 
the Scotch lowlands. 

(2) Turnips are essentially a Scotch crop, Banffshire pro- 

ducing the finest crops in the country; but Norfolk 
and Suffolk also produce considerable quantities. 

(3) Peas, beans, and hops are essentially English crops — 

the two former not being very important outside 
Lincolnshire and Suffolk, while the hops are largely 
confined to Kent and Surrey in the east, and to 
Worcestershire and Herefordshire in the West Essex 
grows all tiiree. 
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6. The area under forest has also decreased enor- 
mously, but not recently. 

(1) Only about 6 per cent of the country is still under 

forest, much the largest areas being the 400 square 
miles of the New Forest and the 160 square miles 
of the Dean Forest. 

(2) The most famous . of the old forests, €,g. Sherwood, 

Epping, and the Weald, have practically disappeared, 
owing mainly to the use of wood for smelting iron 
in former days, but partly also to the growth of 
population Of. p. 6Ai 

(3) The chief commercial woods are oak and beech, which 

are foimd mainly on the lower and more fertile parts 
of England and Ireland ; elm and ash are also 
important, and in the far north the soil and the 
climate favour the birch and the Scotch fir. 

7. The fruit is mainly apples, pears, plums, and 
cherries, and the various small berries. 

(1) The apples and pears come chiefly from the Severn 

Valley. Of. Devonshire and Herefordshire cider and 
Worcestershire perry. 

(2) The cherries and plums come chiefly from Kent and the 

other " Home Counties." 

(3) The small berries oome specially from the same district 

and from the Carse o' Gowrie — the former feeding the 
jam factories of London, and the latter feeding those 
of Dundee; but the most important, e.g, strawberries, 
flourish all over the country where they can get air 
and sunshine. 



Chapter 6. Minerals. 

1. As the British Isles are composed of a great 
variety of rock, they contain a great variety of mineral 
wealth ; but the supply of coal and iron, t.«. fuel and 
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machinery, is so abundant that the other minerals 
have been comparatively ignored. 

(1) About \^ of the * metal ' wealth of the country is in iron, 

and about | of the ' non-metal ' wealth is in coal, the 
total production of coal being about six times as valu- 
able as that of iron. 

(2) Except in Ireland, these two minerals — the most im- 

portant of all minerals— have three great advantages : 
they are found side by side, close to navigable water, 
and along with abundant supplies of limestone and 
gannister — the limestone for a * flux ' in smelting and 
for a * base * in converting steel, and the gannister for 
an insoluble ^ lining' to the converters. 

(8) The existence of coal, iron, and limestone in close proxi- 
mity to one another forms the basis of manufactures 
and of transport both by land and by sea, and marks 
out the natural areas of manufacture. Thus, the three 
great coal-producing countries — the United Kingdom, 
the United States, and Germany — are also the chief 
producers of iron, and have the largest manufacturing 
and transport industries in the world. 

2. The total coal production of the world is about 
800,000,000 tons, of which in 1904 about 232,000,000 
were produced by the United Kingdom, 320,000,000 by 
the United States, and 119,000,000 by Germany. 

(1) The United States is, therefore, our only serious rival; 
but its rivalry is most serious, because its seams are 
thicker, more concentrated, more recently opened, and 
much more easy to work than ours ; and, consequently, 
the coal is much cheaper — Is. Id. a ton cheaper in 1904. 

3. Of the 232,000,000 tons produced in this country, 
about two-thirds was produced by England, and about 
one-sixth each by Scotland and Wales. 
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(1) The production of the chief counties during the last few 

years has varied between 12 and 36 million tons apiece ; 

in 1904 it stood : 
Durham, - 36 Lancashire, 24 Staffordshire, - 13 
Glamorgan, 30 Lanarkshire, 17 Northumberland, 12 
Yorkshire, 29 Derbyshire, 16 Monmouth,- - 11 

(2) The export is mainly confined to a dozen towns, and 

distributed amongst a dozen countries, — the figures 
for 1904 being (in million tons). 

Cardiff, - - 15^ 

/Newcastle, - 5 

\ South Shields, - 3 J 

Newport, - - 3Jt 

Blvth, - - 3 

Kirkcaldy, - 3 

Sunderland, - 2^ 

Swansea, - - 2j 

Hull, - - 1! 

Glasgow, - - li 

Grangemouth, - 1 

(3) The Irish coal-fields are small, separate from the iron- 

fields, and far from the sea ; and, owing to political 
troubles and want of capital, they have not been 
properly worked. 

4. As the iron is found on the various coal-fields, 
it is put to various uses. 

(1) The * coast' fields specialise in shipbuilding. Cf. the New- 

castle coal and Cleveland iron, Whitehaven coal and 
Furness iron, Glasgow coal and Lanarkshire iron. 

(2) The ' inland ' fields to which import of raw materials is 

easy, specialise in textile machinery — 'cotton' machinery 
on the Lancashire coal- and iron-field, and 'woollen' 
machinery on the Yorkshire. 

(3) The ' inland ' fields to which import of raw materials is 

not so easy, specialise in hardware ; and their char- 
acteristic product is articles which demand a con- 
siderable amount of labour for a small amount of raw 
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material Cf. the aorews, pens, pins, nails, needles, 
watch springs, and bicycles of Birmingham. 

6. Next to coal and iron, stone and slate are much 
the most valuable, the annual output being valued at 
about £10,000,000. 

(1) The most important stone products are various kinds of 

igneous rock and limestone, e.g. marble and granite — 
the marble mainly from Derby, Kilkenny, and Devon, 
and the granite from Leicester, Carnarvon, Aberdeen, 
and Cornwall. Of the ordinary building stone — the 
Earkcudbright, the Portland, and the Bath kinds are 
the best. 

(2) Silica is found everywhere, but is not much used except 

where the addition of coal and salt have encouraged 
glass industries, e.g, at Newcastle, St Helens, and 
Birmingham {e,g, in Smethwick). 

(3) The only good slates come from North Wales (Carnarvon 

and Merioneth), but inferior qualities are worked in 
Lancashire, Cornwall, Cumberland, Perthshire, Argyle- 
shire, Tipperary, and Westmoreland. 

6. Clay, salt, and tin are produced to the value of 
about £3,000,000 a year, the clay being much the most 
valuable. 

(1) Brick-clay is fortunately quite common, but the deposits 

in the Thames basin have been specially valuable in 
the extension of London ; fire-clay comes mainly from 
Stourbridge ; and china-clay was originally worked in 
* the Potteries ' district of the Trent basin, but is now 
taken there from the decayed granite of the Tamar basin. 

(2) The two great salt-fields are the 'Cheshire' and the 

' Cleveland,' the valleys of the Weaver and the Whee- 
lock being specially rich in the mineral ; and the 
combination of salt and coal has given rise to great 
chemical industries, e.g. at Newcastle and St. Helens. 

(3) The tin also comes from Cornwall. 
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7. Oil-shale, lead, and zinc are also important, with 
a value in 1904 of £550,000, £200,000, and £137,000. 

(1) The shale is confined almost entirely to Linlithgow, 

where it supports the various 'paraffin' industries of 
Bathgate, and to Edinburgh. 

(2) The lead comes mainly from Flintshire, Derbyshire, the 

Isle of Man, the Lowther Hills, Durham, and West- 
moreland. 

(3) The zinc comes mainly from Cumberland, the Isle of 

Man, Flintshii'e, Denbigh, and Cardigan. 

Chapter 7. Fauna. 

1. The British Isles are extremely well provided 
with domestic animals and fish. 

(1) The climate is exactly suited to pasture, especially in the 

western half of the kingdom. 

(2) The freedom from foreign invasion has encouraged con- 

tinuous progress in agricultural science. 

(3) The character of the surrounding seas supplies abundance 

of food fishes at places which are most convenient 
both fur the fishermen's homes and for large markets. 

2. Sheep are found all over the country, but 
specially on the moors and downs of England and 
on the highland districts of Wales and Scotland. 

(1) The drier moors and downs produce the better wool, while 

the damper mountains produce the better mutton. 

(2) Thus, the three great woollen districts of Yorkshire, 

Gloucestershire, and Eoxburghshire are overlooked by 
the downs which have given their names to the special 
* Lincoln,'- * Cotswold,' and * Cheviot ' breeds of sheep. 

(3) The * Blackfaced ' mutton of Wales and Scotland is the 

best in the world, and is reared largely on a barren 

granite soil, while the wool is raised on chalk and 

limestone. 

i\r.^.— Northumberland has the largest total number of sheep. 

B 
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5. Cattle are most numerous in the lower and 

milder parts of the country, and their kind and use 

vary with the soil and climate. 

(1) The landitone of Cheshire and Deronshire, and the mild 
dimate of Jersey and Guernsey, produce the best cream 
and butter. 

N.B, — Iriih butter is equaUy good where it is made with equal care 
and deaulinesB, as it is made in the 300 odd Co-operative Dairies. 

(S) The lias of Somersetshire, Gloucestershire, and Leicester- 
shire produces the best cheese, especially round Cheddar 
and Melton Mowbray, cf. Stilton (p. 48). 

(3) The yallejs of Aberdeenshire and Durham produce the 
best beef. 

lf.B,~The number of cattle on the Central Plain erifinallj gave 
rise to the great leather industries, e.g. of Stafford, Leicester, and 
Northampton. 

4. Horses are mainly used in this country for 
draught purposes, but a considerable number are bred 
^or sport 

(1) The finest cart-horses in the world are bred on the 

carboniferous limestone ef Clydesdale and Yorkshire, 
where their services are most needed. Cf. the horses 
of the Kentucky limestone, U.S. A. 

(2) The best hunters are bred in Ireland, especially in the 

southern half. 
(8) The ponies of the Shetland Islands are as pretty as they 
are brave and strong. 

6. Pigs and donkeys are most common in Ireland, 

where they abound everywhere ; but pigs are also 

numerous in the Thames basin and East Anglia. 

(1) The best bacon is * Wiltshire' and ^Berkshire,' and the 
best hams are * Cumberland,' * Westmorland,* and 
' Belfast '; but the number of pigs is steadily decreasing. 

6. The fisheries are the most important in Europe, 
and Billingsgate is the largest fish-market in the world. 
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(1) The 'deep-sea' fisheries include the cod and fiat fish of 

the Dogger Bank, the herring and haddock (cf. ' Loch 
Yjne* and 'Findon') of the Scotch waters, and the 
mackerel of the English Channel. 

(2) The 'shore' fisheries include the oysters of MHiitstable 

and Colchester, the shrimps of the Wash, and the 
mussels of the Forth. 

(3) The 'river' fisheries are comparativelj unimportant, 

except for the salmon of the Scotch and Irish rivers 
and of the Eden, the Severn, and the Tees. 

(4) Considerably more than half the total catch (£9,000,000 

a year) comes from the North Sea, mainly through the 
Scotch ports of Wick and Peterhead, and the English 
ports of London, Grimsby, Hull, Lowestoft, and Yar- 
mouth. Cf. Milford and Brixliara. 
N,B. — Haddock (English) and herring (Scotch) are the most important. 

(5) The east coast is well situated, too, for procuring ice 

(from Norway), salt, and barrels, the salt and barrels 
being especially necessary in connection with the 
Scotch herring fishery. 

(6) Grimsby is the metropolis of the whole British fish trade, 

and possesses the same advantages over Hull that 
Harwich does over London: it is in purer water, 
nearer to the fishing banks, and more easily supplied 
with ice. 

(7) The fishing industry is the only satisfactory school for a 

navy, whether royal or mercantile. The heroes of the 
Armada hailed from the pilchard and mackerel ports 
of the Cornish peninsula, as the greatest French sailors 
have hailed from the sardine ports of Brittany. Cf. 
Plymouth and Devonport with Lorient and Brest 

7. The wild animals of the country, which were 
originally very numerous, are now very few. 

(1) The only survivors that have any commercial value are 
deer and grouse, which are mainly confined to Scot- 
land ; but grouse are fairly abundant on the Pennine 
moors, and deer are still seen on Dartmoor. 



ENGLAND AND WALES. 

SURROUNDINGS. 

Ohapter 8. Gteneral Surroundings. 

1.. The coast, like that of the rest of the United 
Kingdom, is very long in proportion to the area of 
the country. 

(1) The direct distance from Berwick to the South Foreland 
is ahout 350 miles, that from the South Foreland to 
Land's End is ahout 325, and that from Land's End to 
the head of the Solwaj is 350 ; hut the actual measure- 
ment of the coast-line extends to 2400 miles. 
N,B.^The distance from the Solway to Berwick is about 80 miles. 

2. As the general character of the coast depends 
on the relief and geological formation of the surface, 
and as the east and west sides of the country differ 
in both respects, there is considerable difference 
between the east and the west coasts, 

(1) The west coast consists of such hard old rocks that it 

has been able to withstand the fiercest storms and 
tides of the Atlantic. 

(2) The east coast consists of such soft new rocks that it has 

weathered away into a monotonous line of low shingle, 
which is continually changing even under the action of 
the slight North Sea tides ; it is broken only by the 
estuaries of rivers, and is protected by sandbanks, 
between which and the shore there is very safe 
anchorage, e.g. Yarmouth Eoads and the Downs. 

(3) The south coast resembles both the other coasts — the 

west coast in its western portion, and the east coast in 

its eastern portion. 

SO 
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3. As the east coast is really formed by the natural 
sinking of the eastern plain into the sea, it is deficient 
in headlands, bays, and islands ; and the shore waters 
are shallow and shoaly, with slight and r^olar tidea 

(1) Almost the only island of importance is Holy Island, the 

others being simply mud flats, €,g, Sheppey. 

(2) The only important headlands are the ends of the upland 

ranges which cross the country from S.W. to N.£. — 
Flamborough Head being the end of the main chalk 
range, and Hunstanton Point the place where it dips 
under the Wash. 
(3) As the northern rivers— the Tyne, Wear, and Tees- 
are 80 short, their estuaiies are quite small ; and the 
coast round the Wash has been silted up and made 
more or less useless for shipping by the wearing away 
of the Yorkshire and Lincolnshire coast. Of. p. 48. 

4. Owing to the lai^ger area of the Thames and the 
Huinber basins, their estuaries are very much larger ; 
and their good waterway and their position give them 
special advantages. 

(1) The Humber is the only opening through a long line 

of coast uplands ; it leads inward across a rich 
agricultural plain to the coal-fields of Yorkshire, Derby- 
shire, and Staffordshire, and leads outward across 
the great fishing centre of the Dogger Bank to the 
entrance of the Baltic Sea. 

(2) The Thames has no coal or iron of its own, but it has 

a rich plain and an enormous population behind it; 
it is navigable to the very heart of London by the 
largest vessels afloat; it opens directly on the great 
harbours of Rotterdam and Antwerp^ and on the 
dense population of the European plain ; and it com- 
mands the international waterway of the Dover 
Straits Of. p. 24. 
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6. The character of the west coast between its bold 
headlands of slate and granite depends mainly on the 
rivers. 

(1) The chief headlands vary in height from 350 feet (Hart- 

land Point) to over 700 (Holyhead) — St Bees being 
about 470, and Great Orme's Head about 680. 

(2) Between the Cumbrian and the Cambrian mountains the 

sea has been able to gradually wash away the edge 
of the low Lancashire plain and silt up the riyers; 
but the character of that plain has made the riyen 
very useful considering their shortness. 

(3) The mountains round Cardigan Bay haye resisted the 

inroads of the sea so successfully that the bay is 
practically useless for commerce, though there is a 
magnificent * refuge' in the lonely fiord of Milford 
Haven. 

(4) The estuaries of the Solway and the Severn, on the 

other hand, owe their shape more to their rivers than 
to the sea ; but the action of tide and storm has, of 
course, been much fiercer in the exposed Severn than 
in the sheltered Solway. 

(5) The importance of these west coast harbours depends 

mainly on the ever-increasing trade with North 
America, and on the easy access which they give to 
the great coal-fields of England and Wales. 

6. The south coast reproduces the bold granite 
headlands and curved bays of the west coast between 
Portland Bill and Land's End, and the characteristics 
of the east coast between Portland Bill and the South 
Foreland. 

(1) Consequently, in the west there are magnificent harbours 
like Falmouth and Plymouth, while in the east there 
are only roadsteads like Dover and Folkestone. 

J!f,B. — P'almouth, like Milford Haven, is very much out of the way. 
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(2) In the centra of the coast the Itchen and the Test, like 

the Trent and the Ouse on the east coast, combine to 
form a splendid double estuary ; and the natural pro- 
tection of the Isle of Wight, and the position with 
regard to France, have made Portsmouth the chief 
naval arsenal of the kingdom. 

(3) The 'cross-channel' ports of Dover, Folkestone, and 

Newhaven owe their very large traffic in passengers 
and perishable goods merely to their nearness to the 
continent and the speed of their mail-boats. 

Chapter 9. Ports (1). 

1. The conditions of British trade make the har- 
bours of unique importance with regard both to the 
production and to the distribution of goods. 

(1) Home industries depend absolutely on foreign products. 

(2) The population is so dense that the area under food 

crops is continually decreasing, and at least half its 
food must now be imported. 

(3) Many ' necessaries ' both of food and of industry cannot 

be produced in the country at all, e,g, tea and cotton. 

2. The production of commodities is, however, 
greatly encouraged by compensating advantages. 

(1) The climate allows continuous open-air work, and in- 

creases the natural fertility of the soil by precipitating 
(along with the regular rainfall) the carbonic acid, 
nitric acid, and ammonia of the atmosphere. 

(2) The presence of coal and iron in abundance, near together, 

along with limestone, is an immense advantage to 
manufactures, and originally was most helpful in 
giving Britain the start over the rest of the world in 
mechanical inventions. 

(3) The concentration of a dense and vigorous population 

within such narrow limits made it easy to organize 
industry and to ' divide ' labour. 
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3. The distribution of commodities is also greatly 
encouraged by similar advantages. 

(1) The geographical position of an island country in the 

centre of the land of the world gives it cheap water- 
transport in all directions — a radius of 6000 miles 
including such widely different points as Bombay, Cape 
Town, Buenos Ayres, and San Francisco. 

(2) The number, character, and position of the harbours 

enable goods to be exported direct from almost any 
centre to any possible markets ; for instance, Hull 
exports more cotton yam to Europe than Liverpool 
does. 

(3) The absence of any very serious obstacle to internal com- 

munication allows the country to be covered with 
roads, railways, and canals, as well as with navigable 
rivers ; for instance, England has nearly one mile of 
rail for every five square miles of area. 

4. London, of course, stands at the head of all 
the harbours of the world, with a total population 
of nearly 6,000,000. 

(1) It has the largest foreign trade and the largest coasting 

trade of any harbour in the world ; it receives more 
than one- third of the total imports of the country, and 
sends out nearly one-third of the exports ; more than 
50,000 vessels enter and clear every year, the largest 
branch of traffic being the Australian and East Indian. 

(2) It has two defects as a port : The channels up its estuary 

are not very good, and it has no coal or iron of its own. 
The latter want is handicapping its shipbuilding in- 
dustry in these days of steel steamers. 

(3) It has, on the other hand, many merits, for collecting, 

producing, and distributing goods. Cf. p. 21. 

(4) The hops of Kent and the barley of the Eastern counties 

supply its breweries ; the fruit of Kent and Surrey 
supplies its jam factories, and the wheat of the Thames 
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basin its biscuit factories ; and the '' London clay" sup- 
plies bricks for the enormous number of new houses 
added to its area every year. 
(5) It is far enough from the west coast to have a dry, 
healthy climate, and it has supremely good communica- 
tion inland in all directions to serve its political as well 
as its commercial needs. Cf. the names of the rail- 
ways : Great Northern, Midland^ North- Western, OrecU 
Western, SotUh- Western, SouthrEastem, Great Eastern, 
Metropolitan, District, etc 

5. Liverpool comes next to London both in popu- 
lation (685,000) and in importance; and, in the 
matter of foreign exports and registered tonnage, it 
even exceeds London. 

(1) It stands on a navigable river, with the rich Lancashire 

coal-field behind it, and it looks towards the New 
World, from which it draws its staple, cotton ; and, in 
connection with the enormous population behind it on 
the coal-field, it has come to largely monopolise the 
American grain and cattle trades and the Irish dairy 
trade. 

(2) It has the finest docks in the world, with nearly 40 miles 

of quay ; it receives about one-fourth of the total 
imports of the country, and sends out about one-third 
of the total exports; and its only great drawback is 
the bar at the mouth of the Mersey. 

(3) The valley of the Weaver is rich in salt, and the salt and 

the coal have attracted to Liverpool a large trade in 
glass and chemicals, which is shared by St. Helens, 
Widnes, and Buncorn. 

N.B.—ThQ total value of its foreign trade is considerably more than 
£200,000,000 a year. 

6, Manchester stands next to Liverpool in popu- 
lation (545,000), and has largely aided in the develop- 
ment of Liverpool; but, as it has ranked as a port 
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only since the opening of the Ship Canal from 
Eastham in 1894, its importance is not due at all 
to its waterway. 

(1) It stands on a rich coal-field, with excellent communica- 

tion by rail and canal in every direction ; it has the 
water-power of the Pennines behind it, and commands 
the most important passes across the range. 

(2) Its nearness to the coast and the character of the south- 

westerly windi make its climate very suitable for 
cotton-spinning, foi the yam will not stand high pres- 
sure in dry climates. 

N,B, — In the drier cUmate of inland towns, €,g. Notthigham, textile 
work t«ke8 the form of hosier j, laoe, etc., in which the yam is not tiub- 
jeoted to high tension. 

(3) As a great industrial centre, it manufactures machinery 

for cotton and for transport. 

Chapter 10. Ports (2). 

1. Bristol stands next in population (330,000), but 
it is very far behind Liverpool both in its tonnage and 
in the value of its foreign trade (more than £9,000,000). 
Indeed, its tonnage is quite insignificant, and at least a 
dozen other ports have a more valuable trade. 

(1) It has a coal-field and a navigable river, but the coal is 

very hard to work ; and the river has some very serious 
drawbacks, its only real advantage being the very 
high tides. Cf. p. 4. 

(2) It owes its importance to its old connection with 

America in the early days of colonisation, and it is 
trying to maintain its importance by developing its 
outport of Avonmouth, eight miles away. Cf. p. 64 

(3) It still shares in some of the trades which in those days 

it monopolised, e,g, tobacco, cacao, and sugar; and 
it has a considerable Irish trade, especially in pro- 
visions and dairy produce. Cf . p. 64 
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2. Hull, with a population of 240,000, has a more 
valuable trade (nearly £50,000,000) than any other 
ports except London and Liverpool, and more tonnage 
than any others except London, Liverpool, Cardiff, and 
Newcastle. 

(1) It has no coal or iron, but it stands on the only naWgable 

waterway between the Thames and the Tees, and is 
splendidly sheltered from the north-easterly storms. 

(2) It is directly opposite the Elbe and the Kiel Canal 

entrance to the Baltic, and it commands the richest 
fishing banks of the North Sea. 

(3) It has such an enormous population behind it, and such 

excellent communication inland, that it has become the 
commercial capital of Yorkshire. 

JV.i?.— Leeds is the industrial capital, and York is the political and 
ecoleaiastical capital. 

3. Newcastle stands next in population (215,000), 
and has more tonnage than any other ports except Lon- 
don, Liverpool, and Cardiff; but the value of its foreign 
trade is comparatively small (over £12,000,000). 

(1) It stands on the most famous coal-field in the world, 

and close to the Cleveland iron- and salt-fields ; and 
it has a much larger coasting and general trade than 
Cardiif, though the latter practically monopolises the 
export of 'smokeless' coal. 

(2) The coal and iron have given Newcastle its very import- 

ant shipbuilding and engineering trades, which con- 
sume a considerable proportion of its mineral wealth ; 
and the coal and the salt have attracted glass and 
chemical trades. Cf. Liverpool, p. 26. 

(3) The Tyue is exposed, and had a bad bar ; but it has been 

much improved to meet modem needs, and Newcastle 
still exports more * ordinary ' coal than any other port 
in the world. 

4. Portsmouth approaches Newcastle in population 
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(190,000) ; but, from the very nature of its importance, 
its trade is practically limited to the needs of the 
arsenal, ship-yards, and victualling yard. 

(1) It ifl too far from ooal and iron to be a good commercial 

harbour, even if it had not an overpowering rival in 
Southampton, which is so much farther inland. 

(2) Like Southampton, however, it is sheltered bj the Isle 

of Wight both from storm and from enemies ; and, 
further, it is very strongly fortified, and large enough 
to accommodate the whole Britiali Nav^ at once. 

(3) Being opposite our old enemy, France, and conveniently 

near to London, it has been made the great naval 
arsenal of the country. 

6. Sunderland (146,000), like all coal-ports, has a 
considerable amount of registered tonnage, but the 
value of its foreign trade is not very great (£1,500,000). 

(1) Its importance is mainly due to its position at the mouth 

of the Wear, with the Durham coal-field behind it 

(2) It is also well situated for importing fibres from the 

Baltic, and for sharing in the trade of Newcastle and 
Middlesborough. 

(3) It has, therefore, both shipbuilding and sail-cloth 

industries^ 

6. Cardiff comes next to Liverpool in the average 
annual tonnage of its foreign and colonial trade, though 
the value of that trade is scarcely £10,000,000, and its 
population at present is only 170,000. 

(1) It has made extraordinary progress within the last 

thirty years, and now exports more coal than any 
other port on the face of the earth. 

(2) It stands between the iron of Qlamorganshire and the 

tin of Devon and Cornwall, which has given it the 
kurgest tin-plate industry in the world; and it has 
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direct oommunication up the Taff valley to the great 
iron centre of Merthyr-TydfiL 

(3) The 'Severn* trade with the west coast of Africa 

includes pahn oil, which is essential as a 'flux' in the 
tin-plate trade. 

(4) Its rapid progress is greatly due to the excellent quality 

of the anthracite coal, and to the high tides in the 
Severn (usually about 33 feet at CardiflF), 

(5) Its population has more than trebled itself since the 

Franco-Prussian War (1871)l 

7. The only other harbours with large populations 
are Southampton, Swansea, and Middlesborough ; but 
several smaller towns have very important trade. 

(1) Southampton is mainly a mail and passenger port, doing 

nearly £20,000,000 worth of trade every year. 

(2) Swansea is the outlet for the copper, coal, and iron 

industries of the Tawe basin, and Middlesborough is 
the outlet for the Cleveland iron and salt industries. 

(3) Dover, Folkestone, Newhaven, and Harwich are practi- 

cally outports for I^ndon, with a trade of from ten to 
twenty millions ; Grateshead, Jarrow, and the Shields 
are practically suburbs of Newcastle, as Birkenhead* 
is of Liverpool and Salford is of Manchester ; Hartle- 
pool and Newport owe their importance to coal, and 
Great Grimsby has a larger fish trade than any other 
harbour in the country. 

* The name of a town such as thia is intended to include the place itself 
and all its saburbs, even though the latter may be distinct political units, 
e.g, 'Birkenhead* includes Wallasey, as 'Birmingham' includes ^ton 
Manor, Smethwick, and Handsworth. 
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Chapter 11. MonntaiiUL 

1. As the Pennine Bange is a succession of moors 
and hills varying genemlly from 1000 to 2000 
feet, it does not present a very formidable obstacle 
to communication across the country; but it rises 
to considerably over 2000 feet in some places. 

(1) It is highest where it is farthest from the west coast, 

Mickle Fell rising to nearly 2600 feet, and Cross 
Fell to 2900. 

(2) On the other hand, it naturally comes nearest to the 

west coast where it is broadest ; and in that part, 
Pen-y-gent, Ingleborough, and Whernside rise to a 
height of from 2300 to 2400 feet 

(3) The scenery is wild, the soil barren, and the lime- 

stone full of caves; and, as the range runs due 
north and south, it is a considerable obstacle to 
the constant wet winds from the Atlantic. 

(4) In the south, where it is lowest and narrowest, 

vast beds of coal and iron have been upheaved on 
each side of the range. 

(5) The eastern beds, between the sheep pastures of 

the Yorkshire moors and the Lincolnshire downs, 
have become the seat of the woollen trade ; the 
western beds, looking towards the great cotton area 
of America, have become the seat of the cotton trade. 

2. As the Cumbrian group are joined to the 
Pennines by the high moorland of Shap Fell, com- 
munication north and south is not very easy; and 
the London and North" Western Railway has to climb 
the obstacle by means of the Lune and Eden valleys. 
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(1) The group consists of a ring of peaks, radiating 
from Helvelljn, and rising to over 3000 feet in 
Scafell, Helvelljn, and Skiddaw. 

(%) As thej are so much higher and nearer to the sea 
than the Pennines, they have a much heavier 
rainfall^ which collects in lakes along the valleTS, 
€,g. Windermere, Derwentwater, Ulleswater. 

(3) Their grandeur and their beauty are due, therefore, 
to causes which deprive them greatly of commercial 
importance. 

lf.B, — ^Their cnrions ijmmetry is due, not to their proBont geologloal 
itruotiire, but to the * dome ' shape of the original mass oat of which, 
by storm and stream, they have been weathered. 

S. As the Cambrian Mountains are cut off by a 
continuation — in the Dee and the Severn valleys — 
of the strip of low ground which cuts off the 
Pennines from the sea, communication north and 
south is quite easy. 

(1) The isolated mountains of Carnarvon resemble those 

of Cumberland in their poverty of soil, their exces- 
sive rainfall, their lakes, their height, etc. — Snow- 
don and the Camedds being even a few hundred 
feet higher than Scafell and Helvellyn. 

(2) The Berwyn and Plimlimmon ranges, like the mass 

of the Pennines, are more continuous, and run 
more or less north and south ; and Arran Mowddwy 
and Cader Idris are about the same height as 
Cross Fell, though their greater exposure makes 
them bleaker and more barren. 

(3) The southern system of the Black Mountains and 

the Brecknock Beacons, like the southern part of 
the Pennines, contains coal and iron. 

4. The third group of old rocks is in Devon 
and Cornwall, and is also cut off from the newer 
rocks by a continuation — in the Parret and the Tone 
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vallejs — of the same low strip which cuts ofif the 
Camhiian and the Gumbrian Mountains. 

(1) Like the other two groups, it is steep on the west 

aide, and slopes gradually down to the east ; and, 
like them, it is wild and barren. 

(2) Unlike them, it is highest in the centre, where Dart- 

moor rises to 2000 feet in High Willhajes, and it has 
no heights and no lakes. 

(3) It has much more bog and much less mineral wealth 

than the Welsh group, but much less rain and, 
more wealth than the Cumbrian group — the wealth 
being chiefly in tin, granite, and porcelain clay 
(decayed granite). 

5. The Cheviot Hills belong more to Scotland 
than to England. 

(1) Their chief peaks are nearly as high as those of the 

Pennine Bange, from which they are separated by 
the low strip that gives easy railway communica- 
tion between Carlisle and Newcastle. 

(2) The range itself and the Solway Moss, in the days 

before the latter was drained, were a great obstacle 
to communication between England and Scotland ; 
and railway communication still goes mainly via the 
two historic strongholds of Carlisle and Berwick. 

(3) The soil and climate of the grassy slopes and moors 

suit the small short-woolled sheep which takes its 
name from the district 

Ohapter 12. Uplands and Plains. 

1. As the west of the country has its four mountain 
systems, so the east has its four upland systems, or 
lines of undulating hills. 

(1) All four converge on Salisbury Plain; and, in the days 
when Central England was a waste of forest and 
marsh, they formed the highways to Stonehenge. 
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(2) The northernmost range is formed of odlitic limestone ; 

the other three are of chalk, and, therefore, rich in 
flint) and suitable for pasture. 

(3) Natural wealth in the earliest times often meant a bed 

of flint (for weapons), and pastoral pursuits were safer 
than agricultural; and thus this chalk formation was 
the natural site for the early centres of 'civilisation' 
— Stonehenge, Salisbury, Winchester, Windsor, St. 
AlKnTia, etc. 

2. The Oolitic — or granular limestone — range is 
known by various names in different parts, tjg. 
Cotswolds, Edge Hill, Eockingham Forest, Lincoln 
Edge, North York Moors, Cleveland Hills, etc. 

(1) This range divides the manu^turing from the agricul- 

tural districts of England. In the former, local 
deposits of minerals amongst barren moors favoured 
the concentration of people in isolated centres; in 
the latter, where there is practically no mineral 
wealth, the population is more or leas evenly spread 
over the agricultural land. 

(2) Throughout its whole length the range follows the 

universal slope of the country, rising on the west 
side in an abrupt edge or 'escarpment,' and falling 
gently on the east; and it is this escarpment which 
gives so much beauty to the eastern banks of the 
Ouse, the Trent, the Avon, and the Severn. 

(3) As it is highest towards the two extremities, rising to 

1100 feet in the Cotswolds and 1600 feet in the York- 
shire moors, it unites two pastoral districts across the 
agricultural district of the Trent basin. 

3. The northernmost of the Chalk ranges resembles 
the Oolitic range in position, form, and direction, and 
is also known by various names, tjg, Dorset Heights, 
Marlborough Downs, White Horse Hill, Chiltems, 
East Anglian Heights, Lincoln Wolds, etc. 
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(1) Throughout iU whole length it, too, follows the general 

slope of the country, rising in an escarpment on the 
west and falling gradually to the east; but it is 
distinctly lower than the odlitic range, nowhere rising 
to 1000 feet 

(2) The two ' Down ' ranges are spurs of the same formation, 

but they have not the same escarpment. 

(3) Ail three have the flat-topped ridges and monotonous 

curves characteristic of chalk scenery. 

4. By far the largest plain in the country is the 
great horse-shoe of low land which encloses the 
southern part of the Pennines. 

(1) As it is formed of the valleys of the rivers which flow 

from that range, it is well provided with both soil and 
water. 

(2) It is divided by these valleys into three main parts — the 

Eastern Plain or Plain of York or Valley of the Ouse, 
the Central Plain or Valley of the Trent, and the 
Western Plain or Valley of the Mersey. 

(3) The great rainfall west of the Pennines causes the pre- 

ponderance of cattle pasture in the west, especially 
in Cheshire. 

6. There are two other, plains of importance, both 
really starting in the historic Yale of White. Horse. 

(1) One is the wedge of low land that stretches along the 

valley of the Qreat Ouse into the Fens, and the other 
is the Thames valley. 

(2) As both have large areas of clay, abundance of sunshine, 

and light rainfall, they produce excellent wheat 

(3) Clay (for household utensils) ranked next to flint in 

importance among the early inhabitants of the country; 
and thus, below the ' flint ' centres of Windsor and St 
Albans, sprang up the 'day' centres of London and 
Colchester. 
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Ohapter 13. Rivers. 

1. As the main water-parting naturally follows 
the line of the main mountain system, it lies much 
nearer to the west coast than to the east; and thus 
it passes through three typical areas. 

(1) For 200 miles it runs along the crest of the Pennines, 

amongst grouse moors, sheep pastures, and stone 
quarries. 

(2) In the south-west it runs for a similar distance along the 

downs and moors from the Cotswolds to Land's End. 

(3) Between these two extremes it crosses the fertile plain 

of Central England. 

(4) The nearness of the watershed to the west coast guaran- 

tees a constant and abundant rainfall, and the undulat- 
uig surface of the country favours the collection of this 
rainfall in rivers. 

(5) There is a minor water-parting along the south of the 

country, which is the watershed for the streams that 
fall into the English Channel 

2. The fact of the main water-parting being so 
much nearer to the west than to the east coast is 
reflected in the river system. 

(1) By far the greatest number of rivers flow to the east ; 

and even of those which do not empty eastward, the 
most important, i.e, the Severn, Wye, Dee, and Usk, 
flow eastward for more than half their course. 

(2) The eastward rivers are, except for the Severn and the 

Wye, much the longest ; and, therefore, we may expect 
them to be the most useful for navigation and the least 
liable to floods. For instance, the Yorkshire Ouse, the 
Great Ouse, and the Trent, are all fully 160 miles long, 
and the Thames is 215. 

(3) The eastward rivers have much the largest basins. For 

instance, the Humber basin alone embraces an area 
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of about 10,000 square miles, »'.«. neartj as lai^e as 
Belgium. 
(4) Ab the eastward riyers flow over the softer rock, thej 
cany down more alluvium to enrich the land through 
which they flow ; and, as thej empty into the shallower 
sea, the alluvium often collects in such masses as to 
seriously impede their entrances. 

3. The Tyne, the Wear^ and the Tees all start close 
together on the drier side of the Pennines, and all 
reach the sea within from 70 to 80 miles. 

(1) Consequently they cannot hare any great volume, or be 

navigable for any great distance. 

(2) All three, therefore, must owe their importance to the 

bed of mineral wealth through which they empty. 

(3) The Tjne empties through the very centre, and the 

Wear along the south, of the Newcastle coal-fleld, while 
the Tees empties along the north of the Cleveland iron- 
and salt-field. 

4. The Humber, as we have seen, is the only 
opening along that part of the coast, and leads across 
the middle of a rich plain up to the minerals of the 
Pennine slopes. 

(1) The Aire stretches along the north and busiest part of 

the coal-field, while the Don cuts through its central 
and narrowest part. 

(2) The rivers of the Ouse basin are more valuable for manu- 

facturing and irrigating purposes than for transport, 
while the greater size and length of the Trent make it 
equally useful for all three purposes. 

(3) The Ouse basin collects the agriculture of the Yorkshire 

plain and the manufactures of the Yorkshire ooal-field ; 
the Trent basin collects the agriculture of the Midland 
plain and the manufactures of the Stafford and Derby 
coal-fields. 

(4) The head of navigation for sea-going vessels is at €k>ole 
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and GkdnBborough respectiyely, and barges can ascend 
very much farther — on the Trent as far aa Burton. 
(5) The valleys of the Aire and the Calder give canal oom- 
mnnioation between Lancashire and Yorkshire, while 
the Upper Trent canals form part of the ''Grand 
Trunk " system between the Mersey and the Thames. 

6. As the Great Ouse rises on the low Chiltem 
Hills, and is 150 miles in length, its course is so 
slow that it is navigable for a great distance — ^to 
Bedford. 

(1) Its two serious defects are that it empties into the 
dreary, useless, unhealthy Wash, and that its basin 
has no mineral wealth. 

6. like the Great Ouse, the Thames rises at a 
very low elevation (about SOO feet above the sea), 
and yet is very long ; consequently it ought to afford 
special advantages for navigation. 

(1) Its estuary gives sheltered navigation, with very regular 

tides, to the largest vessels for 60 miles— up to London 
Bridge ; and the tide goes on for 80 miles farther — up 
to Teddington Lock. Cf . p. 53. 

(2) Barges can reach Lechlade, about 120 miles, in a straight 

line, from the Nore ; and from there a canal gives easy 
communication with tidal water on the Severn. 

(3) The breadth of the river varies from about 6 miles at 

Sheemess to 1 mile at Gravesend, and to about 300 
yards at London Bridge ; and for the convenience of 
shipping there is a huge movable bridge at the Tower 
which can be raised 110 feet. 

(4) Its political importance in olden times may be gauged 

from the fact that it is a boundary to no less than 
nine counties, and that its headwaters are within nine 
miles of the Severn. 
(6) Its commercial importance in modem times may be 
gauged from the size of London (cf. p. 24), the port 
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of which practically extends from London bridge te 
Queenborough, and indndes such places as Chatham, 
Gravesend, Tilbury, Woolwich, Greenwich. 

N.B, — ^Like the SeTom and the Mersey, the Thames has every pos- 
sible oonvenienoe for cron-traffic, including tunnels. 

7. The Severn is the longest river in the British 
Isles, its course from Plinlimmon to the sea being 
240 miles. 

(1) As it drops on to the plain even before it leaves Wales, it 

is navigable for a great distasce — ^for barges up to 
Welshpool ; and the canal from Sharpness to Berkeley 
allows largish vessels to reach Gloucester. 

(2) As it has the highest tides in Europe, it gives access 

to the largest vessels even up an insignificant stream 
like the Lower Avon to Bristol Of. p. 4. 

(3) It empties through the largest and richest coal-field in 

Europe, and has very easy communication from it — 
via the valley of the Upper Avon — to the Trent valley 
and the great Central Plain. Of. p. 64. 

(4) Its position naturally gives it a large trade with Ireland 

and the West Indies. 

8. The Wye owes its importance mainly to the 
fertility of the sandstone and marl of the Hereford- 
shire plain, which produces splendid fruit, but partly 
to its great beauty. 

(1) It also empties along the Forest of Dean coal-field. 

9. The Mersey is essentially a 'Pennine' river, 
flowing at first through barren moors and then over 
a low plain. 

(1) The south portion of this plain la very fertile, and 

contains valuable salt-beds. 

(2) The north portion is crossed by a rich bed of coal. 

(3) Its position gives it an Irish and American trade. Cf. 

Liverpool and Manchester, p 25. 

N.B. — It is much impeded by a shifting bar. 
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COUNTIES AND RIVEE-BASINS. 

Chapter 14. Tyne, Tees, and Eden. 

1. Northumberland has an area of about 2000 
squares miles. 

(1) In the olden tunes the natural ramparts of the Cheviots 
and Pennines were a protection to the Tentons against 
the Kelts, and the low land between the two ranges 
was protected by the Boman wall; but the isolation 
of the coimtrj, its bleak climate, and its poor soil, 
impeded its development. 

(8) The sarface is divided into a low strip of arable land 
along the coast vid a mass of moor and hill inland ; the 
former produces excellent turnips and potatoes, while 
the moors feed sheep, and the Pennine valleys produce 
lead and zinc, e.g. at Allendale. Cf. p. 17. 

(3) The county owes its importance, however, entirely to 

its coal-field (cf. p. 27), which supports the iron, 
glass, chemical, and shipbuilding industries of the 
Tyne ports. 

(4) The political importance of Berwick in olden days may 

be gauged by the number of great battles fought 
along the Lower Tweed, 9,g. Halidon Hill, Chevy 
Chase, Flodden ; but it is noted now only for salmon 
and for the railway junction which marks the old 
line of march round the eastern end of the Cheviots. 

(5) The little market towns of Hexham, Alnwick, and 

Morpeth, stand at characteristic places for markets, t.e. 
at the confluence of two rivers in the interior of the 
county, or where a river is bridged on the line of 
march along the coast. 

2. Durham, which is about 1000 square miles, 
also consists of a low eastern half and a high western 
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half, between which the ' Newcastle ' coal-field crosses 
the countj from north to south. 

(1) The moors feed sheep, and the hills produce lead, e,g, at 

Stanhope ; the broad vallej of the Wear feeds splendid 
'short-horns'; and the plain of the Tees prodaces 
some of the flax which is used in the linen industiy 
of Barnard Castle and Darlington (cf. p. 42). 

(2) The most important towns are, of course, along the 

navigable part of the rivers, where there is every 
facility for using the coal in iron, glass, chemical, 
sailcloth, and shipbuilding industries; Sunderland is 
much the largest, having a population of nearly 150,000, 
while Gateshead, S. Shields, Hartlepool, and Stockton 
vary from 110,000 down to 70,000. Port Clarence, 
with its salt works and exporting of coal, is really a 
suburb of Middlesborough. 

(3) Durham and Bishop Auckland are old farming centrea 

Durham rock was a suitable site for the castle and 
cathedral of a political capital, and Bishop Auckland was 
the natural market for the upper and the lower parts of 
the Wear valley ; but Darlington, with its iron and wool 
industries, is much the most important inland town. 

3. Cumberland (about 1500 square miles) is divided 
into three natural areas — the mountains of the south, 
the moors of the east, and the broad Solway plain. 

(1) The south contains the lakes, the old plumbago mines — 

which made Keswick famous for pencils — the coal 
mines which have developed the ports of Whitehaven, 
Workington, and Maryport, and the iron of Millom, 
Qeator, and Egremont. 

(2) The east is mainly devoted to sheep-farming, but lead 

and zinc are worked along the S. Tyne, €,g, at Alston. 

(3) The old towns were all in the fertile valley of the Eden ; 

Penrith is mainly an agricultural centre, but it is 
also an important junction for Keswick and Cocker- 
mouth ; the river-guarded rock of Carlisle was a fit 
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rite for the castle and cathedral of a political capital, 
and railways converge on it now to round the Cheyiots 
as military routes did in the days of Border wars. 

4. Westmorland (about 800 square miles) is entirely 
hilly except for the little plain of the Kent, and is 
almost entirely given up to grazing — mainly sheep. 

(1) Kendal (14,000) is much the most important town, and 

still maintains the wool industry which once made it 
famous for 'Kendal green.' 

(2) Appleby is another political capital that grew up round 

a river-guarded, castle-crowned rock; and the old 
military route is now characteristically marked by the 
lines of the Midland and the NorthrEoitem railways. 

(3) Windermere and Ambleside are the chief 'lake' centres. 

Chapter 16. Bibble, Mersey, and Torkshire Onse. 

1. Yorkshire, though so very large (about 6000 square 
miles), is really a single county, being — except in the 
Bibble vaUey — ^practically the basin of the Ouse. 

(1) It may be divided into three areas — the wolds and 

moors of the east, the Pennine moors and mountains 
in the west, and the plain of York in the centre. 

(2) Except for Holdemess and the Derwent valley (Yale of 

Pickering), which gives easy communication between 

York and Scarborough, the east is mainly pastoral ; 

but the Cleveland iron- and salt-field has raised a very 

important industrial centre in Middlesborough, and 

the Humber traliic has raised a still more important 

commercial centre in Hull. 

N.B, — Oleveland raises over two-fifths of the total output of British 
iron-ore. 

(3) On the bolder and more exposed part of the coast 

there are also several picturesque watering-places, e,g. 

Scarborough, Whitby, and Saltbum. 

N,B. — ^The presence of jet at Whitby proves the existence of a pine 
forest in long past ages, jet being (like amber) a fossil gum. 
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(4) Ab the plain of York b very fertile, it is dotted orei 
with small agricultural towns, €,g, Northallerton, 
Thirsk, Bipon, EInaresboro', and Doncaster ; and, as 
it is very fat, it has been a highway of communica- 
tion ever since the time of the Bomans. 

(ff) York stands on this highway, in the very middle of 
the plain, at the limit of navigation on the Ouse — 
a fit site for a political and ecclesiastical capital ; and 
this position makes it a very busy railway centre, 
but it has no industrial importance. 

N.B. — ^The towns which oommand the approaches to this plain make 
large Quantities of railway plant — Darlington and Doncaster specialising 
in ^rolling stock/ and Bliddlesborongh and Sheffield in steel rails. 

(6) The abundance of coal, iron, and water between Shef- 

field and Settle has interspersed the Pennine sheep- 
pastures with a number of large industrial towns ; 
Leeds, Bradford, Huddersfield, Halifax, I>ewBbury, 
Batley, etc., are engaged in wool industries, Sheffield 
in iron and steel, Rotherham in brass, and Bamsley in 
linen. Wakefield is the natural centre of the coal-field. 

N.B. — Sheffield owed its cutlery trade to its possession of abundance 
of splendid stone for grinding pur{.K>8eB. 

(7) The natural tendency of trade towards the Humber 

has developed a busy Mn-port' at Qoole, which is 
the terminus of the Aire and Calder Oanal ; and the im- 
portance of the Pennine valleys for railway trafiic has 
made Leeds, Skipton, Sheffield, Hellifield, and North- 
allerton very busy junctions. These valleys, especially 
Wharfdale and Niddsdale, are famous for their caves 
and their mineral springs, «.</. at Harrogate. 

2. Lancashire (about 1900 square miles) is a typical 

'Pennine' county, with a low plain along the coast 

and moors rising inland to the mountaii^s; but the 

proportion of low land is larger than usual, and the 

moors descend more abruptly. 

(1) The Fumess peninsula has in its slate hills all the 
characteristics of the Cumberland *dale district,' to 
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which it geographicallj belongs; in its lower lime- 
stone formation, the possession of extremely good iron 
ore, so near to the Cumberland ooal, has developed 
Barrow within the last fifty years into a town of 
56^000 people, with a great reputation for shipbuilding 
and steel rails. Of. Carnf orth and Ulverston. 

(2) The rest of the county is divided by the Bibble into 

two very different areas. The north is agricultural 
and pastoral, and has its natural capital in Lancaster 
on a height that commands the plain and the mouth 
of the Lune ; the south is covered with mining and 
manufacturing towns, which circle round Manchester. 

(3) There is also a cross division of the county, the pop- 

ulation being much denser inland than along the 
coast ; but the magnificent sands along the low, slop- 
ing shore have made Blackpool, Southport, and several 
towns round Morecambe Bay very popular watering- 
places. Fleetwood and Heysham are ' Irish ' poiis. 

(4) The mass of the country between the Bibble and the 

Mersey is underlaid by a very rich coal-field, which has 
its centre at Wigan; and the coal, the climate, the 
wonderful water-power of the Pennines, and the easy 
access to the sea, combined to raise up the gigantic 
cotton industry of South Lancashire. Cf. Bootle jute. 

(5) The chief towns in the Bibble district, %,€, Preston, 

Blackburn, Burnley, and Accrington, specialise in 
weaving ; but the quality of the water and the abund- 
ance of rags gave rise to the important paper industry 
of Darwen. Preston has the additional advantage of 
standing just where the London and NorthrWettem 
Railway main line crosses the head of navigation on 
the Bibble, and is joined by the LaoMCuhire and York- 
shire Bailway, 

(6) The Mersey valley has a slightly better climate, more 

water-power, and easier access to the sea ; and, as the 
water-power collects in the Lrwell, Manchester is the 
natural metropolis of the district. Cf. p. 25. 

(7) The great spinning towns are perched amongst the 
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waterfalls on the edge of the hills behind it — Oldham, 
Bolton (le-Moors), Bochdale, and their smaller neigh- 
bours — Bury, Ashton, and Bacap. The latter^ like 
Darwen, and for the same reasons, has a large paper 
industry. 

(8) Away from the hills and their water-power, the ooal is 

used for other purposes — €.g. at St Helens for glass, 
at Widnes for alkali, and at Warrington for iron-wire 
works. Warrington also has the advantage of standing 
on the London and North- Western Railway main line, 
where it crosses the Mersey at the natural head of 
navigation. 

(9) The obvious outlet for the activity of this great district, 

with its population of 3,000,000, is Liverpool Of. p. 25. 

3. Cheshire (about 1000 square miles) is simply 
a continuation of the Lancashire plain into the basins 
of the Weaver and the Dee, 

(1) As the formation changes, however, to red marl, it is not 

fit for tillage ; but it grows some of the best pasture in 
England, and the climate is very suitable for cheese- 
making. 

(2) Where the county rises up to the Pennines, it is underlaid 

by a bed of the Lancashire coal; and this and the 
water-power have developed textile industries. The 
towns on the Upper Mersey, especially Stockport and 
Staleybridge, naturally share in the cotton trade of 
Manchester; but Macclesfield and Congleton have 
developed silk industries, for which the water in the 
Dane basin is very suitable. 

(3) The Weaver runs through the largest salt-field in the 

kingdom, and the salt has been worked since the time 
of the Romans, mainly at Nantwich, Northwich, 
and Middlewich. It is most important in the glass 
and chemical trades of Lancashire. Cf. p. 61. 

(4) The natural outlet of the county is the Mersey ; the ' in- 

port' of Buncom has great iron works, Eastham is the 
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terminas of the Ship Canal, and Birkenhead is really a 
suburb of Liverpool. Port Sunlight is the site of huge 
. Boapworks and a beautiful model village. 
(6) Chester, with its famous castle and cathedral, occupies 
the usual site for an old political and ecclesiastical 
capital, {,€, a rivtr-guarded rock rising from a fertile 
plain ; and Crewe occupies a characteristic site for a 
modem railway junction, for it commands the easiest 
routes into Wales and round the Pennines, via the Dee 
and the Trent valleys, as well as all the traffic 
converging on the Lancashire plain from the south. 

iT.jB. — Of. Crewe and Barrow with Doncaiter and Middlesboron^ 
«r with Darlington and Sheffield. 



Chapter 16. The Trent 

1. Derbyshire (about 1000 square miles), like the 
other ' Pennine ' counties, consists of mountain, moor, 
and plain ; but the moorland is mainly to the east of 
the Derwent, while the mountains and plains are to 
the west of it. 

(1) As the mountains are of limestone, they are full of caves, 

9.g, at Oastleton ; and the natural beauty, the fine air, 
and the presence of mineral springs, have made Mat- 
lock and Buxton popular resorts, especially for invalids 
(cf. Harrogate). This ^Peak district' also contains 
valuable building-stone and lead mines, e.g, near Bake- 
well, but the town of Glossop naturally shares in the 
Manchester cotton industry. 

(2) The moors in the east contain an extension of the York- 

shire coal-field, on which a number of manufacturing 
towns have sprung up ; and the suitability of the 
water makes them specialise in silk. The chief silk 
centres are Derby, Ilkestone, and Chesterfield; but 
the two former (and Belper) also manufacture cotton — 
of course, in the form of hosiery. Cf . Nottingham, p. 26. 
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(3) Between Derby and Ilkestone iron is also worked ; and, aa 
the position commands all traffic round the end of the 
Pennines, Derbj has become a great junction and 
manufacturer of rolling-stock for the Midland Railway, 
The presence of marble and porcelain ' earths ' in the 
neighbourhood also gave it its large marble and china 
industries Chesterfield is the great smelting centre. 

2. Staffordshire (nearly 1200 square miles) is mainly 
agricultural in area, but almost entirely industrial in 
population, partly because much of the soil is cold 
clay. 

(1) The broad plain of the Trent is famous for pasture and 

barley fields, which gave rise to the leather (boots) 
industry of Stafford and the brewing of Burton. It 
was, therefore, a suitable site in olden days for a 
political capital, and for an ecclesiastical capital such 
as Lichfield. 

(2) The * Pennine* moorland in the north contains a coal- 

field round Longtown ; and, as the Upper Trent valley 
is rich in gypsum and other earthenware materials, 
the district has become the home of the English 
'Potteries,' though most of the materials are now 
imported. The chief towns engaged in the industry 
are Burslem, Stoke, Hanley, Newcastle-under-Lyme, 
and Etruria. Burslem was the birthplace of the 
great potter of the country — Josiah Wedgwood. 

N.B, — It is mainly the gypsum which makes the Burton water so 
suitable for brewing, as the Leek water is for dyeing silk. 

(3) The Cannock Cliase moorland in the south also contains 

a coal-field ; And, as the formation is limestone and full 
of iron ore, the district has become the chief seat of 
the hardware industry. Cf. the Oldbury aluminium. 

(4) The great centres are Wolverhampton, Walsall, West 

Bromwich, Wednesbury, and Bilston ; and, as they 
are so far from the sea, they specialise in railway 
stock and in articles which demand a considerable 
amount of labour for a small amount of raw material. 
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tjg, screws, locks, nails, bedsteads, etc Railway traffic 
between Wolverhamptou and Derby has developed the 
junction of Tamworth. Cf. The Soho engines. 

3. Nottinghamshire ( about 800 square miles) is 
confined to the low plain of the Trent, except where 
the Pennine moors overlap its south-west comer. 

(1) In this little strip of moor there is fortunately coal, and 

Nottingham and Mansfield use the fuel in manufactur- 
ing cotton boisery and lace (cf. p. 26). Nottingham 
is also naturally an important railway junction at the 
southern end of the eastern plain of England. 

(2) Newark and Retford are agricultural centres that have 

also become fairly busy junctions. 

(3) Memories of Robin Hood still survive in names scattered 

through Sherwood Forest 

4. Leicestershire (800 square miles) consists mainly 
of the fertile plain of the Soar, which is an expanse 
of red sandstone shut in by the old rocks of the 
Charnwood 'Forest' on the west and by the Oolitic 
escarpment on the east. 

(1) Consequently, it is mainly pastoral, its long-wooUed 
sheep, its cattle, and its pigs being all famous ; indeed, 
they are responsible for all the cliaracteristic industries 
of the county — woollen and leather goods, cheese, and 
pork pies— except the Charnwood granite quarrying. 

(2) The old rock round Ashby-de-la-Zouch contains a small 
coal-field, which supplies the mills of Leicester, Lough- 
borough, and Hinckley. Leicester is the centre of the 
woollen hosiery — ^as Nottingham is of the cotton hosiery 
—of the whole country, but it also makes cotton hosiery 
and lace, boots and shoes, and elastic web; and its 
position makes it a busy railway junction now as it 
made it an important road junction in Roman times. 

(3) Except for the iron industry of Holwell and Waltham, 
the eastern portion of the county is entirely given up to 
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farming, Melton Mowbray being specially famous for 
its pork pies and its 'Stilton' cheese (cf. p. 49). It is also, 
like Market Harborough, a great fox-hunting centre. 



Chapter 17. The Wash. 

1. Lincolnshire (nearly 2800 square miles) is a 
large plain, crossed from north to south bj two lines 
of uplands, and skirted bj fenlcmd from the mouth of 
the Nen to the mouth of the Trent 

(1) The uplands are very famous for sheep, and some of the 

wool from the chalk range is used in the little woollen 
industry of Louth. The oGlitic range was the site of the 
old Ermine Street ; and the commanding height above 
the Witham, on which the castle and cathedral of 
Lincoln now stand, was the site of a great Roman camp 
and * colony' {Lindum cclonia) before it became the 
political and ecclesiastical capital of a shire. The north 
end of the range is rich in iron, e.g. at Frodingham. 

(2) Though the name '' Fens " is generally restricted to the 

Holland district, the fenland really extends all along 
the coast It contains only one town of importance. 
Great Grimsby, the metropolis of the British fishing 
industry, and, therefore, an important railway ter- 
minus; but in the old days of small vessels, before 
the Witham and the Welland were silted up, Boston 
and Spalding were busy little ports, and even played a 
conspicuous part in colonising the United States. 

(3) The rest of the county is entirely agricultural, producing 

grain, peas, and beans, and all sorts of roots ; and the 
towns, e.g, Lincoln, Grantham, Stamford, and Gains- 
borough, are mainly engaged in manufacturing agricul- 
tural implements. As Grantham stands where traffic 
from London naturally converges on the plain of the 
Trent, it is also an important junction and market 
centre. Homcastle has a famous horse-fair. 
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2. Butlandshire (about 150 square miles), the small- 
est English county, lies partly on the oolitic uplands 
and partly on the sandstone plain of the Welland. 

(1) The west is, therefore, pastoral, and the east is agri- 
caltural ; but in the fine Vale of Catmose iron-ore is 
worked, and boots are made at Oakham, and Upping- 
ham has a famous school. 

3. Northamptonshire (nearly 1000 square miles) 
consists of the central portion of the oolitic range 
and the plain of the Nen. 

(1) As this central portion of the ran^^e sends the Avon to 

the Severn and the Cherwell to the Thames, as well as 
the Nen and the Welland to the Wash, it naturally 
commands the easiest routes — military or commercial — 
between the three basins ; and the historic heights of 
Naseby now look down on the junction of Kettering, 
as the Castle of Fotheringay looks down on the 
junction of Peterborough. 

(2) Where the hills sink into the fenland, there are still 

remnants of Here ward's old forest of Eockingham ; 
but the marshes amongst which the monks of 
Growland and Peterborough found safety, have now 
been drained. The fertility of the drained lands has 
maintained Peterborough in modem times as a rich 
ecclesiastical centre. 

(3) As the o5litic formation is mainly pastoral, and as 

there is no coal in the county for textile industries — 
though iron is largely worked, e.g. round Welling- 
borough — the staple industry is leather. Northampton 
itself is the centre of the English boot and shoe 
industry, and Wellingborough, Kettering, and 
Daventry are also engaged in it. 

4. Huntingdonshire (about 350 square miles) is a 
low plain of clay that sinks into fenland in the east. 

(1) It is, therefore, almost entirely a dairy county, Stilton 

being the chief cheese centre. All the towns are 

D 
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▼ery small, eyen those along the Oase ; but the most 
important are Huntingdon (with GodmanchesterX St. 
Ives, and St Neots, which makes paper and parchment. 

5. Bedfordshire (about 450 square miles) stretches 
across the plain of the Ouse to the Chiltems. 

(1) As three-quarters of the soil is rich claj, it was a 

great wheat district before the Hepeal of the Ck)m 
Laws; and that gave rise — nnder the influence of 
Qneen Mary of Scots— to the straw-plait indastrj of 
Lnton, Dunstable, and Leighton Buzzard. 

(2) The county town of Bedford has been a great educational 

centre since the century before John Bunyan; but, 
though it is on the main line of the Midland RaCl- 
way and at the head of navigation on the Ouse, it 
has not much industrial importance. 

6. Cambridgeshire (about 800 square miles) is 
entirely fenland except where it is crossed by the 
chalk escarpment of the Gk)g Magog hills. 

(1) The northern portion is still called the Isle of Ely ; but 
the ' isle ' itself is now only a slight rise on the banks 
of the Ouse, from which its ancient cathedral looks 
across the market gardens of the Bedford Level to its 
fellow-sentinel at Peterborough. The vegetables find a 
ready market in the university town of Cambridge, and 
much farm produce is exported by the Wisbech CanaL 

7. Norfolk (about 2100 square miles), except for the 

strip of fenland through which the Ouse empties, slopes 

very gently down from the chalk escarpment of the 

East Anglian Heights to the reclaimed plain of the 

lower Yare. 

(1) Where the chalk formation reaches the sea on the north, 
popular little watering-places have sprung up, e.g. 
Hunstanton and Cromer ; but, as the latter faces full 
into the keen east wind, it is not very suitable for all 
kinds of invalids. 
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(2) As the preTailing chalk formation is generally covered 

with aand, it forms an excellent soil for turnips and 
barlej ; the chalk downs themselyes provide the best of 
pasture for sheep ; and the strip of f enland along the 
Onse, like the Lincoln and Cambridge fens, grows very 
good white mustard. 

(3) Norwich (by-the-Sea) stands amongst the sheep-farms ; 

its position at the confluence of the Wensum and the 
Tare gave it a good harbour in the dajs when it was 
'b/-the-sea' ; its lonelj heights were a fit site for the 
castle and cathedral of a political and ecclesiastical 
capital ; it was conveniently placed for trade with the 
Flemish wool merchants ; and, until the textile trades 
were attracted to the coal-fields, it was the woollen 
metropolis of the cotmtrj. It specialises now in the 
manufacture of mustard and silk (crape). 

(4) The old Norwich baj was silted up bj the same process 

by which the Wash is now being silted up ; and the 
reclaimed land is very low and full of pools or 'Broads,' 
which are periodically fiooded by the overfiow of the 
rivers. These ' Broads' teem with wild-fowl, and the 
neighbouring villages supply the finest turkeys and 
geese to the Christmas markets. 
(6) The famous ' Boads ' off the coast, and the confluence 
of the Tare, the Waveney, and the Bure in a single 
harbour, have made Tarmouth the centre of the 
English herring-fishery ; but the other harbour of 
the county, Eling's Lynn, is important now mainly 
as a junction on which traffic must converge to get 
round the Wash. The distribution of the Tarmouth 
fish has developed a junction also at the old market- 
town of Thetford. 

8. Suffolk (nearly 1500 square miles), though not 
so large or so exposed as Norfolk, resembles the 
latter very closely in position^ structure, and products. 

(1) The chalk downs of the west make Newmarket a great 
racing centre ; and the rich clay lands between Bury 
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BL EdmniidBi Stowmarket (the old oentnl capital), 
and Sadbuiy, prodaoe splendid barley, butter, and 
cart-horses. Stowmarket has also a gan-«otton, and 
Sadbnrj a silk, industry. 

(2) The low alloYial plain in the east is being slowly washed 

away by the sea, especially round Donwich and Alde- 
bnrgh ; and the silt is making even wide estoaries, like 
that of the Orwell, practically Dseless for navigation. 
Indeed, the most important industry of Ipswich now 
is the mannfactnre of agricnltoial implements ; bat 
the town is naturally a jnncti<m for traffic round the 
head of the estuary. Gf. Oolchester. 

(3) The little creek of Lowestoft has an important herring- 

fishery, but the small sea-trade of the country goes 
mainly through Yarmouth and Harwich. 

Chapter 18. The Thames (North). 

1. Essex (about 1650 square miles) resembles the 
East Anglian type of county, but the chalk downs 
are confined to the north-west comer, while the 
alluvial tract is much larger than in Norfolk or 
SnfiTolk. 

(1) The coast is deeply indented by shallow creeks, fringed 

by swampy islands, and so low that it has to be 
protected by embankments ; but where a muddy well- 
sheltered creek has some percentage of fresh water 
flowing through it, oysters thrive to perfection, e.ff. all 
round the Blackwater estuary from Oolchester to 
Maiden. Of. the Delaware estuary, n.S.A. 

(2) The coast is otherwise more or less useless except fox 

the production of salt, e.g, at Maiden, and for 
watering-places like Southend and Clacton ; but Har- 
wich and Shoeburyness are exceptions. The harder 
rock along the estuary of the Stour, and the position 
with regard to the continent, have made Harwich an 
important packet- station and outport of London ; and 
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the desolate, unhealthy flats of Shoeburyness are an 
appropriate site for the chief artillery station in the 
kingdom. Of. the Furfieet powder-stores. 

(3) The soil is mainly composed of clay, and in former times 

was covered with wheat fields, which have now been 
largely thrown into pasture ; but there is some variety 
of soil in the west. The chalk downs supply material 
for 'Portland' cement; the lands below them grow 
very good turnips and barley ; and there are large areas 
of peas, beans, and hops, not to mention innumerable 
market-gardens between Romford and Walthamstow. 

(4) The latter comer is really a suburb of London, and con- 

tains in West Ham a city of 280,000 inhabitants ; and 
the remains of Epping and Hainault forests, and the 
excellent railway service of the Great Eastern, are 
drawing a large population to places like Ley ton, 
Barking, and Woodford. Cf. Walthamstow (95,000). 

(5) Chelmsford, in the middle of the old agricultural area, 

was the natural capital ; Romford uses the local sup- 
plies of hops and barley in its great breweries, and 
imports the excellent hops of Kent and the equally 
excellent barley of Norfolk and Suffolk ; West Ham, 
which includes Stratford, the Victoria Docks, eta, 
specialises in manure and other chemical works, 
including soap. 

2. Middlesex (nearly 300 square miles) is simply 
an extension of the imdulating clay-lands of Essex, 
rising in the north towards the foot hills of the Chil- 
terns. 

(1) The highest points are occupied by such important 

educational and suburban centres as Harrow (on-the- 
Hill) and Highgate, Hampstead and Hounslow ; and 
the lowest points are occupied by riverside resorts such 
as Staines, Twickenham, and Teddington (Tide-end- 
town). Cf. Ealing, Tottenham, etc. 

(2) The clay formation made Middlesex a famous wheat 

county in former times, especially round TJxbridge; 
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but the whole area is now devoted to pasture and 
market-gardens — though the claj is worked in brick- 
fields along the Colne — to -provide milk and vegetables 
for London. And for this purpose the extraordinary 
railwaj facilities of the county aroi of course,, invalu- 
able. Cf. p.26. 
(3) London, however, which never was in Middlesex, has 
completely overshadowed all neighbouring towns, 
stopped their separate growth, and absorbed almost 
all their industries except the rifle industry of Enfield. 
Even Brentford, the nominal capital of the county, 
though it has the advantage of being a tidal port, 
remains a little town of less than 20,000 inhabitants. 

N»B. — Almost evexy industry in the kingdom is represented in London, 
bat perhaps the most oharacterisUo are beer, glass, carriages, leather, 
sugar, biscuits, and jam. 

3. Hertfordshire (about 600 square miles) is a 
section of the great chalk range, and therefore slopes 
gently down to the south-east from an abrupt escarp- 
ment in the north-west. 

(1) It is to this escarpment that London owes much of its water 

supply, for the large amount of wooded land economises 
the small rainfall ; and the pure water and the abund- 
ance of wheat have made paper-making and straw- 
plaiting special industries, Hitchin being the head- 
quarters of the plating. Cf. Bedfordshire. 

(2) The soil is splendidly cultivated, and produces all kinds 

of fruit, flowera, and vegetables, lavender being a 
speciality; and transport is provided by four trunk 
Imes — the I/mdon and North- Western^ Midland^ Oreai 
Northam^ and Oreat Eastern, 

(3) The political importance of the shire used to be very 

great St. Albans was the original capital of the 
county. Ware was the limit of navigation on the Lea to 
the Danes, and half-a-dozen English sovereigns held 
court at Hertford. Now the only important places 
are the railway junctions- Hitchin, Watford, and St 
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Albanfl — the latter, after standing on Watling Street 
and being the scene of three great battles, still mark- 
ing a natural line of communication in peace or war. 

4. Buckinghamshire (about 750 square miles) 
consists of three areas. 

(1) The Ghiltema slope rapidlj down from the Wendover 

heights to the little towns of Great Marlow, High 
Wjoombe, and Chesham, supplying pure water for the 
prevailing paper industry; but the chalk formation 
continues southward oyer the shire, often covered with 
beeches (cf. Bumham Beeches), and it is mainly these 
woods which give the peculiar beauty to the riverside 
scenes, e.g, round Eton. Cf. the chair industry. 

(2) The fertility of the o6lite and greensand formation of 

the Thames basin, and the shelter of the Chiltem 
escarpment, make the Yale of Aylesbury one of the 
richest grazing areas in England, with very famous 
dairy and poultry industries (condensed milk, butter, 
and ducks); and the commercial importance of this, 
added to its position as the natural centre of the shire, 
made Aylesbury the political capital. 

(3) The Ouse valley is entirely agricultural, wheat being the 

principal crop; and the particular toughness of the 
straw makes it very suitable for the plaiting industries 
of Buckingham, Stony Stratford, and Olney. Much 
the most important centre, however, is the junction of 
Bletchley. 

6. Oxfordshire (about 750 square miles) slopes up 
from the narrowest part of the county both to the 
oolitic escarpment of the Edge Hills and to the chalk 
escarpment of the Chiltems. 

(1) As Oxford stands on this narrow strip, at a marked bend 
of the Thames, where the confluence of the Cherwell 
makes the river navigable for small steamers, it is a 
natural market commanding both sections of the shire 
and both parts of the Thames valley. This made it a 
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■uitable site for a politieal and ecclesiastical capital ; 
and its ancient oniversitj owes much of its greatness 
to the wisdom and generositj of its ecclesiastical 
patrons. 

(2) The ofilitic part of the shire, with its sheep-pastures, 

beech forests, and wheat fields, originally provided the 
raw material for the ^ Witney' blankets (now made in 
Wales and Yorkshire), the doe-skin gloves of Chipping 
Norton and Woodstock, and the still famous Banbury 
cakes. Banbury is now a junction commanding the 
traffic of the Cherwell valley, but the Puritans long 
ago razed its * Cross ' to the ground. 

(3) The southern part of the shire is fiat agricultural land, 

shut in to the very banks of the Thames by the beech- 
clad Chiltems, at the foot of which nestles the pretty 
regatta centre of Henlefr. 



Chapter 19. The Thames (South). 

1. Berkshire (about 700 square miles) consists of 
two very distinct parts. 

(1) The east is a stretch of fiat well-forested land converging 

on Windsor * Forest ' ; and the great beauty of the 
river scenery, especially between Maidenhead and 
Bunnymede, depends mainly on the timber. The 
west is a mass of chalk downs, across which the 
Thames has cut a beautiful valley between Walling- 
ford and Beading, and along which the Ock and the 
Kennet have worn very important valleys. 

(2) The Yale of White Horse has great historic interest, 

mainly centering in Alfred the Great, who was bom 
at Wantage ; its soil is extremely fertile, espedaUy 
between Abingdon and Faringdon ; and it is the ' line 
of least resistance' for rail between Swindon and Didoot 
(for Oxford)) and for the Berks and Wilti CotuxI between 
Abingdon and BristoL 
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(S) The Kennet valley is leas fertile, but is a highway of 
traffic from Beading to Bristol, as is shown by the 
military importance in former days of Newbury and 
Hungerford, both of which are now on the Avon and 
Kennet Canal, Beading occupies a fine position for a 
capital, at the confluence of two rivers, where the 
Thames finally breaks across the chalk uplands on to 
the London clay-flats ; and it owed the rise of its large 
biscuit industry to the excellent wheat of these clay 
lands. 

2. Surrey (about 750 square miles) consists of the 
North Downs and their two slopes — ^to the Thames 
and to the Weald. 

(1) In the west the Downs are narrowed to the ridge of 
the Hog's Back, but in the east they expand into .the 
breezy flat of Epsom. As the chief rivers, e,g, the 
Wey and the Mole, rise in the Wealden Heights, they 
have to cut their way to the Thames across the chalk 
downs ; and the passes thus made, e,g. at Famham, 
Guildford, and Dorking, have always commanded the 
traffic between London and the south coast Guild- 
ford, on the central pass, is the capital of the shire. 

(8) The northern slope contains all the riverside towns, e,g, 
Kew, Bichmond, and Kingston — where the old Saxon 
'king's stone' is still kept — and Croydon, which is 
simply a suburb of London. The natural line of 
approach from the west made Bagshot Heath once 
notorious for highwaymen, and now makes Surrey 
famous for market-gardens and orchards. Cf. the 
Mitcbam lavender, roses, etc. 

(3) The southern slope contains two small river-plains 
divided by the 1,000 feet of Leith HilL The Mole 
plain contains a low belt of clay from which ' Fuller's 
Earth ' is extracted, e,g. near Beigate ; the agriculture 
of the upper Wey valley made Godalming a little 
market-town, and easy access to Loudon made it a 
suitable site for the Charter-house School. 
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3. Kent (about 1500 square miles) reproduces on 
a larger scale aU the characteristic features of Surrey. 

(1) The North Downi oontinat to expand, until, in the east, 

they itretch— except for the marshy^ land round the 
Stour estuarj — ^from the North Foreland to the Folke- 
stone cliffii; and upon their abmpt seaward slopes a 
number of fashionable watering-places have sprang 
up, e,g. Bamsgate and Margate, Deal and Walmer, 
Folkestone and Dover. Cf. the huge export of chalk. 

(2) The chief rivers, §,g, the Darent, the Medway, and the 

Stour, rise in the Weald, and cut their way through 
the chalk ; and, as the Downs are wider than in Surrey, 
the river-cut passes are generally important enough to 
be guarded by a town at each end. Cf. Maidstone and 
Rochester with Ashford and Canterbury. Indeed, the 
position of Maidstone — ^Medway's-town — ^was so im- 
portant that it became the capital of the shire. 

(3) These river-valleys form also the great hop and orchard 

country. The best cherries come from the Medway 
valley, between Maidstone and Tonbridge, and from 
the Darent valley, between Sevenoaks and Dartford 
('Darent-ford'). The best hops come also from the 
Medway valley and from the Stour valley, especially 
round Ashford and between Canterbury and Favers- 
hana. There are also orchards of plums and of filberts, 
and innumerable market-gardens. 

(4) The Downs and the inland river-valleys are remarkably 

healthy, and contain one or two celebrated invalid 
resorts, €,§, Tunbridge Wells ; but along the north and 
the south coasts there are considerable areas of very 
unhealthy marsh, especially the Isle of Sheppey and 
Bomney Marsh. Both areas produce fine cattle-pasture, 
but their commercial value is widely different 

(5) The Medway estuary contains the double episcopal 

town of Strood-Bochester, the great docks and arsenals 
of Chatham and Sheemess, and the packet-station of 
Queenborough, while the Swale estuary is famous only 
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for oysters, e.g, round Whitstable. Bomney Marsh 
does little beyond providing a good site for an artillery 
station at Lydd. 

(6) The north-west comer of the shire is simply a suburb 

of London. The river from Qravesend to Woolwich, the 
chief military arsenal of the kingdom, is part of the 
Poi-t of London; Blackheath, which commands the 
approach from the east, was once as famous for high- 
waymen as it is now for suburban schools (cf. Bagshot) ; 
and towns like Bromley, Beckenham, and Chiselhurst 
are merely residential centres for London. 

(7) The Cinque Ports were also merely 'outports' of London, 

as Dover and Folkestone still are. Bomney, Sand- 
wich, and Hythe are now inland, haying been silted 
up since the days of King John ; and the same cause 
has raised a very dangerous submarine bank in the 
Goodwin Sands, though the 'Downs' anchorage be- 
tween the Goodwins and the two Forelands is very 
safe, except during Bouth gales. 

(8) The famous Isle of Thanet is also no longer an island, 

but its dry climate and easy access from London have 
attracted a great many visitors to its various watering- 
places, especially Bamsgate and Margate ; and the 
development of railway traffic has had a similar effect 
on Folkestone and Dover, and to some extent on Deal 
and Walmer. 

(9) The great inland junction which commands the cross 

traffic between London and these various places, is 
Canterbury, the first important camp on the old 
Boman highway of Watling Street, and the oldest 
see of the English Church. 



Chapter 20. The Severn. 

1. Shropshire (about 1300 square miles) consists 
of two very different parts, between which the Severn 
makes a fairly accurate boundary. 
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(1) Hie north belongs to the Cheshire plam, and has a 

soil and nomerons meres and rivers; it is mainly 
pastoral, bat the shelter of the Welsh monntains 
enables more grain to be grown than in Cheshire ; its 
chief centres are little market towns like Oswestry, 
Whitchurch, and EUesmere, with its pretty mere. As 
Oswestry commands the Dee-and-Seyem traffic, it 
has been made the locomotive centre of the CamJbnan 

(2) The south is entirely hill country, rising in the dee 

HiUs to over 1800 feet ; it has very few riven and 
a poor soil except along the narrow plain of the Severn 
round Bridgeworth and along the still narrower plain of 
the Teme round the old military centre and modem 
railway junction of Ludlow. 

(3) All the important towns lie along the Severn, partly 

because it is a natural highway, and partly because 
it cuts through a coal and iron-field just below the 
isolated peak of the Wrekin (1342 feet). Shrewsbury 
has a fine position for a capital, commanding the 
navigation of the Severn, in the middle of the shire, 
between plain and hill country, the scene of many a 
* Border ' battle, and now an important junction. 

(4) The other towns are all on the coal-field and occupied 

in hardware industries, «,g. Coalbrookdale, Ironbridge, 
Wellington, Madeley, Much Wenlock, and Broseley 
— ^the latter specialising in tiles and tobacco-pipes. 

2. Worcestershire (nearly 760 square miles) con- 
sists mainly of the rich plain of the Severn, which 
produces splendid hops and fruit, especially apples, 
pears, and pluma 

(1) The richness of the plain is largely due to the mud left 
by river floods, especially in the Yale of Worcester and 
the Vale of Evesham ; the Pershore 'peninsula' be- 
tween the two vales is now the chief plum-growing 
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centre in the kingdom, and has also a large cider and 
perrj industry. 

If.B, — ^Perfhoresspear-Bhore. 

(8) Worcester is the natural capital, and from the time of 
the Bomana, who paid their soldiers partly with the salt 
of Droitwich (cf . ^salary^ down to Cromwell's 'Crowning 
Mercy/ it was a place of great political importance. Its 
central position commands the navigation and passage 
of the Severn, the Teme route into Wales, and the 
still more important Avon route into the Midlands (cf . 
the battles of Evesham, Edgehill, and Tewkesbury). 
It is now a great railway and canal junction. 

The rich land, the Severn salmon, and the abundance 
of salt made it also a great ecclesiastical centre; 
and, under Church patronage, it developed its local 
supplies of raw material The old Abberley deer 
forest (cf. Shropshire B^Artf5-shire) supplied materials 
for its gloves, the oolitic flint for its china, the barley 
fields for its vinegar, and the vinegar industry led to 
its sauces in modem timea 

(3) The Malvern Hills are famous now for nothing but their 
mineral springs and their fine air and scenery, but the 
Clent Hills contain a comer of the 'Black Country' 
coal- and iron-field, and this maintains the numerous 
industries of the district — the hardware of Dudley, the 
nails of Bromsgrove, the chains of Cradley, the carpets 
of Kidderminster, the glass and pottery of Stourbridge, 
the needles and fish-hooks of Bedditch. Cf. p. 46. 

3. Herefordshire (nearly 850 square miles) is an 
undulating well-watered plain, the rich red soil of 
which produces splendid cattle-pastures, hops, and fruit 
(especially apples). 

(1) The river-girt hill on which Hereford stands in the 
middle of this fertile plain, was a suitable place for 
a political and ecclesiastical capital, and it is now the 
natural site for an important railway junction — with a 
large cider industry and famous rose gardens. 
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(8) In former days the shire was covered with castles to 
defend the Welsh * Marches,' e,g, Wigmore ; and the 
modem little market towns, e,g. Leominster and Led- 
hurj, were strategic points — Leominster commanding 
the Ley valley (cf. Mortimer's Cross), and Ledbury com- 
manding the route round the Malvern Hills. The 
markets formerly were devoted to dairy produce, but 
fruit and hope are now more important 

(3) Boss commands the approach to the exquisite scenery ot 
the Wye valley, where it skirts the Forest of Dean. 

4. Monmouthshire (nearly 600 square miles) may 
be divided into two very distinct parts by a line 
drawn from the mouth of the Usk to the Sugar Loaf. 

(1) The low valleys of the Usk and the Wye are very 

fertile, producing abundance of fruit and hops, and 
enclose an area of great beauty and historic interest 
(cf. Tintern Abbey and Caerleon). This used to be by 
far the most important part of the shire, on 
account of its fertility and its nearness to England : 
Monmouth, from its nest of hills, commanded the 
land approach ; while Chepstow, on its river-girt 
rock, commanded the approach from the sea. 

(2) The western half rises at once into the moorlands 

of the South Wales coal-field ; and, as iron and 
limestone are also plentiful, several important towns 
have sprung up, e,g, Tredegar, Ebbw Yale, and Aber- 
sychan, with minor towns, such as Bisca, Abergavenny, 
and Pontypool. The latter collects the products of the 
inland towns for export via Newport 

(3) Besides its shipping trade, Newport shares in the 

West African trade of the Severn, which includes 
india-rubber, gutta-percha, and palm oil (cf. Cardiff) ; 
and its connection with the copper and tin trades 
of Glamorganshire has thus developed brass and 
tin-plate industries. Chepstow has almost unique 
tidal advantages, owing to the rapid narrowing of 
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the SeTem ; but it is farther than Newport from 
the mining district 
(4) The land between the two ports is so low, and the tide 
is so strong, that the Caldioot and Wentloag levels 
haye to be protected hj sea-walls. 

6. Gloucestershire (about 1200 square miles) in- 
cludes three clearlj defined areas of hill, plain, and 
forest. 

(1) The plain— or Tales of Gloucester and Berkeley — ^has 

been fertilised for centuries bj the rich mud left by 
river floods, and is now a continnons stretch of 
orchards and dairy farms from Tewkesbury to the 
estuary, the narrow vale of Berkeley being 8p.ecially 
famous for its 'Double Gloster' cheese. 

(2) The natural centre — and therefore the political and ecclesi- 

astical capital — ^is Gloucester, which was for centuries 
the lowest place at which the Severn was bridged ; it is 
still the limit of navigation for sea-going ships, though 
they now reach it by the Berkeley Canal ; and it 
still commands the cross-river traffic and the agri- 
cultural wealth of the plain. 

(3) The odlitic range of the Cotswolds provides fine sheep- 

pasture ; and this fact, and the peculiar suitability of 
the Frome water for dyeing 'grain' colours, gave rise to 
the woollen industry of the ' West of England Tweed * 
towns, of which Stroud is the most important, because 
it commands the Frome valley through the Cttswolds. 

(4) The eastern slope of the range down into the Thames 

valley encouraged the agriculture for which Cirencester, 
with its agricultural college, is still famous; and the 
good air^ the beautiful scenery, and the presence of 
mineral springs, developed in Cheltenham a fashionable 
health-resort beneath the shelter of the escarpment 
(6) On each side of the Severn estuary there is a small 
coal-field. The field in the Forest of Dean is not so 
important as the oak and beech timber above it; but 
the field along the Lower Avon has been largely 
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roBponsible for the development of the varioiu in- 
doBtriee of Bristol The great importance of Bristol 
in former times was due to its command of the only 
easy route into the Thames valley, and subsequently to 
its command of the early American trade. CSf. p. 26L 

If,B. — Sev«nd Roman roacbi met at Oirenoester, inoluding the famous 
FoMe Way, lokneOd Street, and Ermine Street. 



6. Warwickshire (nearly 900 square miles) falls 
almost entirely within the plain of the Upper Avon, 
and once formed the Forest of Arden. 

(1) As the Avon was the key to the county, the most suitable 

position for a capital was the river-guarded rock of 
. Warwick, near the centre of the plain; and the con- 
nection of the Avon valley with the Trent and the 
Welland valleys made Bugby a suitable place for a 
great school and for a great railway junction. 

(2) The valley has also unique historic interest, which centres 

round the names of Lady Godiva, Queen Elizabeth, 
and Shakespeare — Coventry, Kenilworth, and Stratford. 
Coventry has water so suitable for silk dyeing that it 
used to have a large ribbon industry, and the industry 
is still maintained ; but its cyde industry is now more 
important. It was also a great ecclesiastical centre 
till the time of Henry YIIL, and a political centre 
till Charles IL destroyed its walls ; and its central 
position between the ports of London, Liverpool, 
Hull, and Bristol, makes it still a great canal junction. 

(3) There is a small coal-field between the two junctions of 

Tamworth and Nuneaton, and the north-west comer of 
the shire overlaps the ' Black Country' coal-field. The 
mineral wealth and the position in the very heart of 
the kingdom have made Birmingham the centre of the 
British hardware industries (cf. p. 16). In spite of the 
smoke, dirt, and dense (>opulation, the city is healthy, 
mainly owing to its height ; and there is an accessible 
health resort at the foot of the Edge Hills, where 
Leamington has some mineral springs. 
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Chapter 21. Southern Basins. 

1. Sussex (about 1450 square miles) is naturally 
divided into three parallel belts of land. 

(1) The South Downs have the tunud monotonous oatline and 

magnificent sheep-walkg of chalk hills, and have given 
their name to a special breed of sheep that is very 
famous for mutton. The remains of British * barrows' 
and Boman camps show the strategic value, even in the 
earliest times, of these treeless heights overlooking 
the sea. 

(2) The Weald consists mainly of a clay basin rising to the 

Forest Eidge. As its name implies, it used to be 
covered with forest, from patches of which the little 
towns of Horsham and Midhurst still obtain the wood 
for their barrel industry. In the days when iron was 
smelted with wood, it was the scene of the chief iron- 
works of the country, especially between Battle and 
Cuckfield,the stiflTsoil being very favourable to oak-trees. 

(3) Along the coast, except at Hastings and between Brighton 

and Beachy Head, there is a low alluvial strip, along 
wlach there was a series of small harbours guarded by 
castles, €.g. Pevensey and Bye, with castles of their 
own; and Littlehampton and Shoreham, guarded re- 
spectively by the castles of Arundel and Bramber, 
commanding the passes of the Arun and the Adur 
valleys. * - 

(4) Chichester, the best of these harbours, was a real harbour 

in the days of Earl Godwin, as Selsea was a real * Seals' 
Island' 

(5) Along this sunny south coast, sheltered by the Downs 

from the north wind, and conveniently near to London, 
most of these old harbours still linger on, and new 
towns have sprung up, as health-resorts, $,g, Brighton, 
Eastbourne, and Worthing (cf. St. Leonards and Bog- 
nor). Brighton owed its original supremacy mainly to 
its possession of mineral springs. 

B 
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(6) The Bhire has its political capital in Lewes, and ita 

eoeleaiaatical capital in Chichester. Chichester owed 
its importance to its harbour and to the arable land 
behind, in the centre of which stands Goodwood. 
Lewes owed its importance to its command of the 
two routes inland — that up the vallej of the Ooae 
from Newhaven, and that from Pevensej between 
the Downs and the pathless forest. - 

(7) Newhayen, which was 'new' only after the Cinque 

Ports had been silted up, is an outport of London, 
with a fast packet-service to Dieppe. 

2. Hampshire (about 1600 square miles) consists 
of a broad alluvial plain which spreads along both 
sides of the Solent and Spithead, and rises both 
in the north and in the south into chalk hills. 

(1) This plain is most remarkable for its two great harbours 
of Portsmouth and Southampton; but it also contains 
the New Forest, which supplies valuable timber to the 
Portsea dockyards, and the numerous yachting centres, 
€.g, Cowes and Newport, which have supplied so many 
trained sailon to the Navy. 

(S) The mild climate has also encouraged the growth of 
fashionable and invalid resorts, e.g, Bournemouth and 
Christchurch, Southsea and Byde. 

(8) All the chalk ranges are famous for their 'Down' 

mutton ; and the range in the Isle of Wight has also 
some magnificent cliffs, 9.g, The Needles and St. 
Catherine's Point, and shelters some very mild water- 
ing-places, €,g, Yentnor and Shanklin. 
(4) The landward half of the shire is largely filled with the 
double range of the Downs. The North Downs descend 
to the heatherHilad common on which Aldershot and 
Famborough stand, and the pass across them into the 
Test valley is commanded by the junctions of Basing- 
stoke and Whitchurch ; the passes across the South 
Downs are commanded by the junctions of Bomsey, 
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Winchester, and Petersfield ; and the conntrj between 
the two ranges is devoted to agriculture, especially 
barley round Andover and hops round Alton. 
N.B.—Th9 wheat raised is of excellent quality. 

(5) Its central position, and the strategic importance of the 

seaward face of the Downs, have made Winchester for 
the last 1800 years a great political and ecclesiastical 
capital ; but the city has gradually spread down from 
the hill on which its old castle and its first cathedral 
stood, to the more convenient level of the railway 
along the Itchen valley. 

This *Eoyal City' has had a wonderful history, in 
which its bishops have played a conspicuous part; 
and it owes its great school to one of them, who was 
bom near Fareham — William of Wykeham. 

(6) The Channel Islands are attached to the diocese of Win- 

chester, but really belong to France both in structure 
and in language. They export to England very large 
quantities of early vegetables and fruit, and are noted 
for their milch-cattle and their shell-fish. St. Helier ia 
the chief market, and St. Peter Port the best harbour. 

.3. Wiltshire (about 1350 square miles) contains 
in Salisbury Plain the axis of the chalk system, and 
therefore belongs to several river basins. 

(1) The plain itself is a wide expanse of sheep pasture, 

from which the carpet factories of Wilton are partly 
supplied ; and its great importance in the earliest times 
is proved by the wonderful British remains, e.g, Stone- 
henge. Wilton was the natural centre of this south 
portion of the shire ; and its complete command of 
the Wily, Avon, Bourne, and Nadder valleys, caused 
it not only to give its name to the shire, but also to 
become the political and ecclesiastical capital of 
Wessex. 

(2) Later on, the capital was moved to the conical hill 

on which the ruins of Old Sarum can still be traced, and 
which commanded the confluence of the Wily and 
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the Avon; and eyentoally it was again moved down 
from the hill — ^which was yerj much exposed, and had 
no fresh water — to the banks of the Avon, where 
Salisbury is now an important junction. 
Jf.JL— The oathednJ spire is the highoBt in the country. 

(3) The part of the shire which belongs to the basin of the 

'Bristol' Avon is a typical Gotswold area; and the 
pastoral, agricultural, and manufacturing interests 
of Stroud and Cirencester are all reproduced in the 
com, cheese, and broadcloth industries of Chippenham, 
another of Alfred's old capitals. Trowbridge, Bradford, 
Malmesbnry,and Westbury also make broadcloth; and 
Calne cures bacon. Trowbridge, on a hill command- 
ing the Vale of Pewsey, is an important junction. 

(4) The part of the shire which belongs to the Thames 

basin, contains the two natural lines of traffic round 
the Marlborough Downs, another old prehistoric centre 
(ct Avebury and Silbury Hill). The north route 
is marked by the great junction of Swindon ; and the 
country between Swindon and Cricklade is famous 
for cheese and bacon (Swindon » swine-hill). The 
south route includes the fertile Yale of Pewsey, in 
which Devizes has a large barley market and manu- 
factures snufT. Marlborough itself is a fine healthy 
site for a school. 

4. Dorsetshire (nearly 1000 square miles) is mainly 
filled with the two chalk ranges. 

(1) The north range, or Dorset Heights, is easily crossed by 

the valleys of the Stour, the Frome, and the Teo ; and 
the Stour valley produces excellent butter and bacon, 
especially between Stalbridge and Shaftesbury. Sher- 
bourne naturally shares in the glove industry of 
Yeovil (see Somersetshire), and has also a famous 
school. 

(2) The south range contains some splendid coast scenery 

between Weymouth and Swanage, t,g, St. Alban's Head, 
and provides as good shelter for Poole Harbour as Port* 
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land Bill does for WeTmonth. The onlj passage across 
the range is commanded hy the river-girt hill of Dor- 
chester; and this was therefore a suitable place for 
a Soman camp, and has now become an important 
junction for the packet-station ol Weymouth at the 
seaward end of the passage. 

(3) Between Wareham and Poole there is an expanse of 

heath-clad common, from which the fine 'Poole' daj 
is exported to the * Potteries' ; and between Wareham 
and Swanage there are splendid quarries of building- 
stone and 'Purbeck' marble. Portland also has 
excellent building-stone^ and the peculiar connection 
of the 'island' with the mainland by the long shingle 
ridge of Chesil Beach made it a suitable site for a 
convict-station. Of. Dartmoor, p. 71. 

(4) 'Portland' cement is a mixture of chalk and clay, 

such as is made on the clay flats below the chalk 
cliffs at Lyme Begis ; and it gets its name from its 
resemblance to the Portland stone, which is odlitic 
limestone. 



Chapter 22. Sonth-West Basins. 

1. Somersetshire (nearly 1650 square miles) is, 
except in the extreme west, a county of rich farms 
and orchards, famous for cheese and cider. 

(1) The west is a mass of mountainous country, made of 

very old rock, and rising to 1300 feet in the Brendon 
and the Quantock HOls and to 1700 feet in Exmoor. 
It is, therefore, wild and barren, with great tracts 
of bog ; but along its abrupt seaward face there are 
several picturesque watering-places, €,g, Minehead and 
Porlock. 

(2) The centre of the shire is occupied by the plain of the 

Parret Basin, most of which was a trackless marsh 
centering round Athelney in Bang Alfred's days (cf. 
' S^dge-mooT '). 
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Taunton, on a tlight hill above the riTer Tone, 
commanded the moet fertile part of the plain before 
the Bridgewater 'levels' were drained, and thus be- 
came the capital of the shire; Teovil, above the old 
Fosse Way, has in its glove industry one of the in- 
dustries which do not depend on coal ; and Bridge- 
water, besides being the natural outlet for the 
agricultural wealth, has a mixture of clay and sand 
left by the tide out of which it makes its famous 
Bath-brick. 

(3) The Brent 'Marshes' are really part of the Parret 

basin, for the Folden Hills are only about 300 feet 
high ; and, like their neighbours, they have been 
drained and dyked, though they still contain large 
areas of peat The slopes up to the Mendins form 
the splendid pastures which have made Gheixdar so 
famous for cheese, and are covered with orchards 
between the two old ecclesiastical towns of Glaston- 
bury and Wells. 

(4) The two ends of the Mendips are important because of 

the trafiBc that converges on them. Near the sea- 
ward end Weston-super-Mare and Clevedon have 
become fashionable watering-places ; and at the other 
end, Frome, like the neighbouring ' Ck>t8wold ' towns, 
manufactures broadcloth, for which it has a convenient 
coal-field at Badstock. The ' Bristol ' coal-field was also 
worked at Nailsea, but the mines are now closed. 
(6) Bath, with its hot springs and freestone quarries, has 
been famous since Boman times ; and its command 
of the Avon valley and of the passage round the 
Cotswolds has made it an important junction. It is 
sheltered by a natural amphitheatre of hills, which 
has been an additional attraction to invalids. 

2. Devonshire (about 2600 square miles) contains 
three well-defined areas. 

(1) The least important of them is the treeless tableland 
of Exmoor, which is an almost uninhabited waste 
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of bog ; but its abnipt seaward face, as in Somerset- 
shire, shelters several picturesque watering-places, 
e.g, nfracombe, Ljnton, and Lynmouth. 

(2) Dartmoor, the great watershed of the shire, is coTered 

with similar stretches of bog, but is larger, steeper, 
higher, and wilder than Ezmoor. It is full of 
mineral wealth — mainlj granite, marble, tin, and 
copper — especially at Tavistock and other towns in 
the Tayy and Tamar yalleys; and this mineral 
wealth, with its large mining population, and the 
fine estuary of the Tamar, have developed the double 
port of Plymouth and Devonport into one of the 
great harbours of the countiy. 

(3) The desolation of Dartmoor, and the difficulty of 

crossing the bogs, make it a suitable place for a 
convict station ; but the beautiful peninsula at its 
southern base between Dartmouth and Plymouth is 
covered with cosy villages and magnificent apple 
orchards. 

(4) Right across the county from sea to sea there stretches 

an undulating plain, which thus includes the middle 
valleys of the Tawe and the Exe. This is the dairy 
district, with its famous cream and junkets ; and the 
richest part of it, which is between Exeter and Tiver- 
ton, is also a great apple country. Exeter, at the 
head of navigation, and commanding the end of this 
plain between Dartmoor and the Blackdown Hills, was a 
good site for a political and ecclesiastical capital, and 
is now a very important railway centre. 
(6) The curiously broken coast has had a great effect on 
the character and pursuits of the people. The fisher- 
men of Bideford and Barnstaple, of Brixham and 
Dartmouth, were famous alike on the Newfoundland 
banks and in the ranks of Armada heroes ; the mild 
climate and the sheltered situation of such places as 
Torquay, Teignmouth, and Exmouth have made them 
popular health resorts ; and the convergence of trafBLc 
on the heads of the deep estuaries has raised June- 
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tiomi like Newton Abbot and Totnes. Cf. Exeter and 
BaruBtaple. 
(6) The eaetmi comer of the shire was the home of seyeral 
famous industries in olden dajs, tjg, the carpets of 
Axminster and the beautiful hand-lace of Honiton; 
and the lace industry lingers on at Honiton and at 
Otterj St Mary's and Tiverton, but the carpet 
industry has been removed to the coal-fields. 

3. Oomwall (about 1360 square miles) consists 
mainly of barren moors rising to granite ' ton ' and 
falling precipitously to bo^gy valleys. 

(1) The northern half is almost uninhabited except in the 

river valleys, but contains the historic ground of 
Tintagel and Boecastle. The Tamar valley is fertile 
enough to produce fine crops of cherries between 
Saltash and Launceston, and there are some good 
orchards between Saltash and Liskeard. Launceston 
commands the central route on to the great Bodmin 
Moors, and Saltash commands traffic up and across 
the estuary. 

(2) The southern half has important mining and fishing 

industries; and, as Bodmin commands the centre of 
the dividing line (the Camel-Fowey Valley), it is the 
natural capital of the shire. The little port of Fladstow 
is the chief place on the Camel estuary, and the old 
battlefield of Lostwithiel is now a junction command- 
ing the traffic around the Fowey estuary. 

(3) The mineral wealth is mainly tin, granite, and china-clay. 

The chief tin centres are Camborne, lUogan, St Just, 
and Bedruth ; Fenryn exports granite, and St Austell 
(vi& Charlestown) china-clay. The commanding posi- 
tion of Truro at the head of such a long estuary has 
made it an ecclesiastical and railway centre. 

(4) The coast is very picturesque, and has important pilchard 

and mackerel fisheries, Mount's Bay being specially 
noted for pilchards; and, as the marine climate is 
wonderfully mild, the chief fishing ports, e.^. Falmouth 
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Penzance, and St lyes, have also become popular re- 
sorts, especialljr for artists and inyalids. 

(6) Falmouth has a really magnificent harbour, and is a 
packet station ; but it is too far from any great route 
of traffic to be of much use. Cf. Milford Haven. 

(6) The Sdlly Isles are simply a continuation of Cornwall, 
and have the same structure, with a slightly ibilder 
climate. Only 5 out of nearly 150 of them are in- 
habited, St, Mary's being the largest ; and the chief 
occupations are fishing and the raising of early vege- 
tables and fiowers for the London market. 



Chapter 28. Welsh Basiiui and Isle of Man. 

1. The geographical isolation of Wales, the age, 
extent, and height of its mountains, and the origin of 
its people, distinguish it clearly from England 

(1) The marine exposure makes it very wet ; the extent of 
its mountains greatly limits agriculture ; their height 
and inaccessibility preserved the remnants of the old 
Keltic inhabitants of England, with their language 
and customs ; their structure affords most valuable 
minerals, especially coal and slate; and the river 
valleys whidi divide the various ranges, provide the 
only routes for communication and the only sites for 
agriculture. 

2. The island of Anglesey (about 300 square miles) 
is the only Welsh county that is low, and even it 
has some fine scenery along the west coast. 

(1) Its marine climate and its low level make it suitable for 
farming, and it had rich copper mines round the 
sooaU fishing port of Amlwch. The capital is Beau- 
maris, which is still amongst 'Beautiful Meadows'; 
but the main importance of the island is in oonneotion 
with the Irish traffic, via Holyhead. 
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8. Carnarvonshire (nearly 600 square miles) consists 
of the Snowdon range and its various spurs. 

(1) Bangor oommands the traffic conyerging on Holyhead 

both from the west and from the south, and exports 
the Bethesda slate, and is therefore the most important 
place, with a bishopric and one of the Welsh Univer- 
sity colleges; but Carnarvon, which commands the 
Llanberis Pass and exports the Llanberis slate, is the 
capital. Fort Madoc exports the Festiniog slate. 
The output of granite rock is ^ of the Welsh total. 

(2) The sheltered position and the magnificent scenery of 

Great Orme's Head have made Llandudno a popular 
resort Conway is on tidal water, and has zinc mines, 
but owes its fame to its river scenery. 

4. Denbighshire (about 650 square miles) consists 
of two very dififerent portions. 

(1) Between the Conway and the Clwyd the only places of 
any importance are the little farming towns of 
Llanrwst, Denbigh, and Buthin, and such little 
summer resorts as Colwyn and Bettws-y-coed ; but the 
Yale of Llangollen is both fertile and very beautiful, 
and the Dee opens from it on to a small coal-field, to 
which Wrexham and Buabon owe their importance 
and their zinc and terra-cotta industries. Cf . p 17. 

5. Flintshire (250 square miles) is the smallest of 
the Welsh counties, but the existence of a coal-field 
along the Dee estuary has made it important. 

(1) In the sheltered and fertile Clwyd valley, Rhyl is a little 
watering-place, and St. Asaph is the seat of a bishopric ; 
but all the important towns are on the coal-field, in 
which lead, zinc, and china-stone are worked. Flint 
exports coal, and has chemical works in connection 
with the Cheshire salt ; Mostjn exports coal ; Holywell 
has rich lead and zinc mines (cf. Llanasa) and chalk- 
quarries ; and Mold works coal, oil-shale, limestone, eta 
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6. Merionethshire (600 square miles) is famous 

for its scenery and for its flannel and slate. 

(1) Its finest peaks are Aran Mawddwj and Cader Idris, 
and Bala is the largest lake in Wales ; Festiniog has 
famous slate quarries, and Dolgellj manufactures 
flannel. Along the coast there are several little 
watering-places, 9.g, Barmouth, Harlech, and Aher- 
dovey. Dolgelly, the capital, is easily reached hy 
rail up the Dee Valley, via Corwen and Bala. 

7. Cardiganshire (about 700 square miles) rears 
sheep and ponies, and has mines of lead and zinc. 

(1) Cardigan, the capital, is the largest of a number of 
little fishing ports. The only other towns are seaside 
resorts like Aberystwith and Aberaeron, and riyer- 
side villages like Lampeter. Aberystwith is one of 
the seats of the Welsh University, and Lampeter has 
a theological college. 

8. Montgomeryshire (about 750 square miles) also 
rears sheep and ponies, and has a few lead and zinc 
mine& 

(1) The sheep on the drier side of the Plinlimmon range 

are famous, and there is a flourishing flannel industry 

in the Severn valley, e.g, at Montgomery, Newtown, 

Llanidloes, and Welshpool. The latter is an important 

junction at the limit of navigation, and is a market 

for the strip of arable land along the river. 

N.B. — ^There is excellent fishing in the Severn, Vyrnwy, and Dovey, 
for which Llanfyllin and the little junction of Machynlleth are good 
centres. The Vyrnwy supplies Liverpool with water. 

9. The shires of Eadnor (nearly 450 square miles) 
and Brecknock (700 square miles) form the most thinly 
populated part of Wales. 

(1) They contain many holiday resorts, €,g, Presteigne and 
Knighton, Ehayader and Crickhowell, Builth and 
Llandrindod (both with a variety of mineral springs). 
Brecon has a large lime trade. 
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10. Glamorganshire (about 800 square miles) is the 
most important county in Wales, and one of the most 
important in the British Isles. 

(1) It owes this importance to its abundance of coal and 

iron, the water-power of its rivers and the convenience 
of their valleys for traffic, the mild climate and fertile 
soil of its lowlands, and its excellent harbours. 

(2) Merthyr-Tydfil, with its dependent towns — Aberdare, 

Mountain Ash, Dowlais, and Hirwain — is the great 
iron* and steel centre; Ehondda is on the richest 
part of the coal-field ; and Pontypridd is an important 
canal and railway junction for the traffic converging 
on Cardiff (cf. p 28). Swansea, Neath, and Aberavon 
(Port Talbot) specialise in copper-smelting. 

(3) The fertile Yale of Glamorgan produces all kinds of 

crops, including wheat and potatoes, and contains a 
number of small market-towns, e.g. Llantrissant, 
Bridgend, and Cowbridge. Llandaff, which com- 
mands the end of the vale, and is now really a 
suburb of Cardiff, is the seat of an old bishopric. 

11. Carmarthenshire (about 900 square miles) is 

divided by the fertile valley of the Towy into a slate 

and a limestone region, containing great variety of 

minerals. 

(1) The slate region is a waste of moorland, but the Towy 
valley contains the little market-towns of Llandilo 
and Llandovery, and the busy little port of Car- 
marthen commands all the traffic through the very 
fertile land round the head of the estuary. Llanelly, 
which is on an extension of the Glamorganshire coal- 
field, exports coal, and has metal industries. 

12. Pembrokeshire (about 600 square miles) has 
such a mild climate and so much low land that it is 
mainly a farming county, but it has a strip of coal. 

* Mostly from imported ore, as the local depodts are hard te work. 
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(1) Pembroke, the capital, has in Milford Haven the finest 

natural harbour in the British Isles, and is a naval 
* station; bat the harbour is too far from anj gpreat 
highway of commerce to have much trade, though 
regular steamers ply to Cork and Waterford. St. 
David's is the seat of a bishopric, Milford and 
Haverford West are small market-towns, and Tenby 
— a thriving watering-place — stands on the coal-field. 

(2) The new harbour works at Gk)odwick have made Fish- 

guard Bay into an excellent port, with the shortest 
passage to Ireland (Bosslare) of any English or Welsh 
port; but the Great Western Railway will have to 
improve its service in several ways before the slightly 
shorter sea-route, and much shorter land-route, thus 
provided between London and Queenstown will enable 
it to compete with the Holyhead route of the London 
and North- Western, 

13. The Isle of Man (about 200 square miles) is 
mainly hilly, rising in Snaefell to over 2000 feet, but 
has a great plain north of the latitude of Eamsej. 

(1) The chief industry is fishing, the head-quarters of which 
are at the episcopal town of Peel ; but lead and zinc 
are worked, e,g, at Laxey and Fozdale, and cattle are 
fattened for the Liverpool market. There are many 
interesting remains, and much fine scenery ; and these 
attractions, along with the very mild climate, draw a 
great many visitors, mainly to Douglas, Ramsey, 
Castletown (the old capital), and Port Erin, from the 
densely-peopled coal-field of Lancashire. 

N,B, — Ramsaj has an interesting salt industry, the brine being 
pumped (6| mUes) from the Point of Ayre. 



SCOTLAND. 

GENERAL FEATXJEEa 

Chapter 24. Snrronndings and Ports. 

!• Scotland has an even greater proportion of coast 
to surface than England has. 

(1) Indeed, though Scotland is only half the size of England 
and Wales, it has actually more coast. There is about 
1 mile of coast for everj 12 square miles of area, and 
no place is more than about 40 miles from the sea. 

2. As the general character of the coast depends on 
the relief and geological formation of the surface, and 
as the eastern half of the country differs from the 
western in both these respects, there are consider- 
able differences between the east and west coasts. 

(1) The east coast consists mainly of sandstone and day, 

which have weathered away into monotonous outlines, 
and are easily worn into deep and wide estuaries round 
the mouth of rapid rivers, e,g, the Forth and the Tay ; 
but there are fine cliffs at St. AbVs Head and Troop 
Head, and between Bervie and Stonehaven. 

(2) The west coast consists of such hard old rocks that its 

boldest peaks have been able to withstand the fiercest 
storms and tides of the Atlantic ; but its softer por- 
tions have been 'weathered' away, and admitted the 
sea to a great distance inland up the famous sea lochs, 
«.^. Loch Broom, Loch Linnhe, and Loch iyne. 
(8) The south coast is mainly low and flat, but the north 

coast has the characteristics of the west coast 

78 
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3. As the east coast is mainly formed by the natural 
sinking of the land beneath the sea, it is very deficient 
in bays and islands. 

(1) All the five great firths are nmplj river eatoaries; 
and this fact, and their position with regard to 
Europe, give them great commercial importance. Of 
coarse, in this respect the two southern firths, which 
are mainly cut by single large rivers, are more im- 
portant than the northern ones. 

4. The west coast, on the other hand, has in- 
numerable bays and islands ; but the character of 
the land makes most of the inlets of no use for 
commerce. 

(1) The islands were originally part of the mainland, and 
still act as a wonderful natural breakwater; they 
have magnificent scenery, 9,g, the western cliffs of 
Skye and the caves of Staffa ; and the shallow sea 
to landward of them is an ideal herring-ground 

6. This west coast contains in Glasgow, however, 
the commercial and industrial capital of Scotland ; 
and the city owes its pre-eminence to the fact that 
it possesses all the essentials for a really great 
harbour. 

(1) It is easily accessible by the largest vessels, though 

the harbour is an artificial one. Ocean vessels now 
load where, within the memory of living men, the 
Clyde was fordable. 

(2) It is on a rich coal- and iron-field, which has given 

it a very large shipbuilding and engineering in- 
dustry; and the coal has attracted, as usual, other 
trades, especially in copper and chemicals. 

(3) It is therefore the centre of a dense population, so 

that there is certainty of return cargoes being 
obtained by vesaelfl without much delay or diffi- 
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eiilty; and it looks towards the rising population of 
North America. 

(4) It stands at the end of the low central plain, where 
Scotland is not more than f ortj miles broad ; and it 
has, therefore, excellent communication inland in all 
directions hy rail and canaL 

(6) The soil round it is fertile and well cultivated, especially 
in Ayrshire, and the climate is &yourable to textile 
manufactures and to the dairy industries which are 
so useful in the neighbourhood of a large city. 

(6) It collects goods from all parts of Scotland, but especially 

from the Clyde valley—coal and iron from Airdrie, 
Hamilton^ Coatbridge, Wishaw, and Motherwell ; linen 
from Johnstone ; silk and muslin from Renfrew ; and 
thread and shawls from Paisley, eta 

(7) As the natural centre of the Clyde valley, it became 

the seat of a bishopric and a university, and is now 
one of the most important railway centres in the 
kingdom. 

6. Edinburgh ranks next to Glasgow in size and 
in importance, though its port is entered as Leith. 

(1) Its importance is due historically to the famous Castle 

Bock, which commands the south bank of the Forth ; 
and, when Scotland had really become one kingdom, 
this position made Edinburgh the natural capital 

(2) It stands on the east end of the Lowland plain, and 

has excellent communication inland, so that it became 
naturally the seat of a bishopric and a university. 

(3) It stands on the edge of a coal-field, where it can easily 

import wood-pulp from Norway ; and its water is very 
suitable both for paper-making and for brewing. It 
can also easily import ice and barrels from Norway 
for its large fishing industry. 

7. Dundee and Aberdeen rank next to Edinburgh 
in sixe, but their annual tonnage in foreign and 
oolonial trade is less than that of Q^reenock or 
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Grangemouth, which are practically suburban ports 
of Glasgow and Edinburgh. 

(1) Dundee has no coal or iron, but it can easily import coal 

from Fife; and it has communication inland by river, as 
well as bj rail, up to Perth. It is just opposite the 
Baltic, from which it can import flax and hemp, and 
the trade in these fibres has attracted trade in other 
fibres, e,g, jute. The fertility of the sheltered Carse o* 
Gowrie has given it a large jam industry ; and, as it 
was the most northerly natural harbour, it was the 
head-quarters of the old whale-fishery. 

(2) Aberdeen stands at the junction of two river valleys, 

which give easy communication inland, and which 
have produced a famous breed of cattle. It has an 
important granite industry along the coast, and its 
position directly opposite the Great Fishing Bank has 
made it one of the most important fishing centres of 
Great Britain. It has now a good artificial harbour. 
Cf. p. 91. 

(3) Ardrossan, Troon, and Ayr are outlets for the Ayrshire 

coal ; Wick, Peterhead, and Fraserburgh are fishing 
ports; and Stranraer is an important packet-station, 
with the shortest passage to Ireland. 

Chapter 26. Mountains and Uplands. 

1. The division of Scotland into three areas — 
Highlands or mountainous northern half, Lowlands 
or central plain, and Uplands or hilly regions in the 
south — depends on a threefold division in the char- 
acter of the rocks. 

(1) The Highlands are made up of huge stretches of moor 
and masses of mountain, interspersed with a few 
areas of lowland ; but there is no distinct continuous 
range, though the general name of Grampians is ap- 
plied to a large portion of the Southern Highlands. 

Jt 
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2. The Northern Highlands are remarkable for 
litde except their magnificent mountain and loch 
scenery, and their deer 'forests.' 

(1) Among the highest peaks are Ben Attow (4000 feetX 
Ben Dearig (8000X Ben Wyvis (3400) ; amongst the 
most picturesque lochs are Loch Torridon, Loch 
Daich, and Loch Honm; and amongst the most 
famovs deer forests are Beay, Freevater, and Dnnrobin. 

8. The Southern Highlands are much more im- 
portant, politically and commercially. 

(1) As they ran more or less east and west mstead of north 
and south, they tend to throw off rivers more or less 
northward and southward, e,g, the Findhorn and the 
9pey, the Gkrry and the Teith; and the valleys of 
these rivers are of very great importance to railway 
traffic 

(5) As they are, on the whole, higher in the west than 

in the east, the rivers have a general inclination 
eastward, which takes them out through the soft 
rocks of the east coast towards the fishing banks 
of the North Sea and the markets of the continent. 

(3) They are remarkable for great masses of granite, some 

of their highest peaks being partly or entirely of 
granite, e.g, Ben Nevis (4400^ Ben Macdhui (4300X and 
Cairngorm (4100) ; and wherever these are convenient 
for transport, it is worked, €,g, at Peterhead (red gran- 
ite) and Aberdeen (grey granite). 

(4) The detached character of the various portions resulted 

in very definite tribal limits, the names of which are 
still the familiar ones in use amongst the natives, e,g, 
Breadalbane, Badenoch, and Marr, — Breadalbane being 
dominated by the peaks of Schiehallion, Ben Lawers, 
and Ben More. 

(6) South of the particular range which is properly called 

the OrampiaiiB, there is a magnificent lake-district, 
indudini; Loch Tay, Loch Katrine, and Looh Lomond. 
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Like the Cambrian Lakes, thej are really river-filled 
gorges, which radiate from the heights tarToimding 
the Moor of Bannoch. Cf. p. 31. 

4. The Uplands lie to the south of a geological 
'fault' which runs from Girvan to Dunbar. 

(1) Their chief range is the Lowthers, which is the key to the 
whole river system of Southern Scotland ; and, as they 
are giass-grown to the summit, they provide splendid 
sheep-pasture. CI p. 101. 

6. Along the south coast of the Moray Firth and 
the north coast of the Solway, in Aberdeen, Caithness, 
and Ayrshire, there are considerable areas of low land, 
some of which a£ford splendid cattle-pasture; but the 
Lowlands proper include only Strathmore and the 
Central Plain, 

(1) This area has the most fertile soil, the readiest access to 
the sea, the most temperate climate, and the only 
supplies of ooal and iron ; and it is, therefore, densely 
peopled. 

(8) It contains several small ranges of hills, €.g. the Sidlaws, 
Ochils, Campsies, and Pentlands, and many isolated 
crags, €.g. Edinburgh Bock, Stirling Bock, and Dum- 
barton Bock, which were important political centres in 
olden times. 

(3) Outside these Lowlands the population is very thin, and 
is mainly confined to fishing ports, e,g, the capitals of 
all the islands from Islay to the Shetlands, and to river- 
side towns with woollen industries, €,g, Hawick and 
Galashiels. 

Chapter 26. Biven. 

1. As the Highlands are highest in the west, all 
the longest Highland rivers flow to the east, the 
westward ones being only short torrents. 
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(1) The nearness of the watershed to the west coast, and its 
great height, guarantee a constant and abundant rain- 
fall; and the character of the surface favours the 
collection of this rainfall in lake-reservoirs and in 
rivers of great volume. 

2. As the water-parting in the south is more or 
less in the middle of the country, the eastward and 
westward rivers are about equal in length. 

(1) The lowness of the southern hills, and their greater dis- 
tance from the sea, make the rainfall less heavj and 
less constant. 

3. Owing to the comparative size of the two areas, 
the influence of the Highlands predominates in the 
general river system of the country. 

(1) The eastward rivers are the most numerous, the longest, 

the most useful for navigation, and the least liable 
to floods. For instance, the Taj, the Spey, and the 
Tweed are all about 100 miles long, and the Dee and 
the Don are both more than 80 ; but no westward river 
except the Clyde (about 100 miles) approaches them in 
length. 

(2) The eastward rivers have also much the largest basina. 

For instance, the Spej has a basin of 1400 square miles, 
the Tweed one of nearly 1900, and the Tay one of over 
2200 ; the westward basins, excepting the 1600 squar* 
miles of the Clyde basin, are absolutely insignificant. 

(3) As the eastward rivers flow over the softer rock, they 

carry down more alluvium to enrich the land through 
which they flow ; and their pace is generally sufficient 
to prevent the alluvium collecting in a dangerous bar. 

4. The Eiver system of Scotland owes its import- 
ance mainly to the relation of plain to mountain. 

(1) Communication across the most important mountain 
chains is almost entirely dependent on the river valleya. 
For instance, the communication between the Spey and 
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the Taj valleys, via the paaaes of Dalwhmnie and 
Killiecrankie, depends entirelj on the Garry. Gf. the 
Nith and the Ayr, the Annan and the Clyde. 
(2) The great Lowland Plain does not coincide with any 
one river basin ; but it is crossed by a number of 
rivers in all directions, so that every advantage can 
be taken of its narrowness, its mild climate, its fertile 
soil, its mineral wealth, and the political and com- 
mercial importance of its * isthmus' character. 

5. As the Scottish mountains are so much higher 
and steeper than the English, the Scottish rivers have 
also greater volume and greater pace than the English 
livers; and this causes them to cut long, narrow, 
isolated troughs. 

(1) These troughs form the typical glens and straths, which 

are so unlike the Jbroad valleys of the English rivers. 

(2) The greater volume and pace cause the rivers to carve 

broad estuaries, which to some extent compensate for 
the uselessness of the rivers themselves for navigation. 

6. The rivers of the Moray Firth, with the ex- 
ception of the Spey, are comparatively unimportant. 

(1) They form, however, large estuaries, e,g, the Dornoch 
Firth, most of which are useless, with the notable 
exception of the Cromarty Firth ; and their valleys 
have greatly facilitated railway extension, e,g. those of 
the Helmsdale and the Shin. 

7. The rivers that drain directly into the North 
Sea fall into three natural groups. 

(1) The northern ones, e.g. the Dee and the Don, are noted 
for their grand soeneiy and their cattle pastures ; the 
Dee rises at a height of 4000 feet above the sea, and 
dashes down a narrow valley over innumerable falls 
and rapids, past Balmoral and Braemar. 

(8) The Tay and the Forth are great commercial highways 
through the rich agricultural soil of the Lowlands; 
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mad they oontaiii, in Perth and Stirling, the two great 
strategical points of the country in olden days. Both 
places command all the trafiGic passing through central 
Scotland, both are at the head of navigation on their 
respectiTe riversi and both are now important railway 
junctionSb 
(8) The Tweed, with its famous tributaries of Ettrick and 
Yarrow, winds through a broad fertile plain, marked 
by the sites of famous old abbeys and Border castles, 
e,g, Melrose, Dryburgh, and Kelso ; and the smooth 
grass-grown hills of its basin, with their ideal sheep- 
pastures, gave rise to the woollen industries of Hawick 
and Galashiels. Of. p. 32. 
If.B, — Owing to the large area, however, the largest number of sheep 
are in Argyle (860,000), and Perth (666,000). 

8. Only two of the rivers which empty through the 
west coast, have a length of over 50 miles. 

(1) There are innumerable mountain torrents between Gape 
Wrath and the Mull of Kintyre, that carve fiord-Uke 
channels in their rapid course, but not one of them is 
important. 

(S) The Nith (60 miles longX the Annan, and the Liddel 
have picturesque valleys that have greatly facilitated 
railway traffic ; and the Nith is navigable up to 
Dumfries. 

(8) The Clyde is the most important river of Scotland, and 
represents all the industries of the county — from the 
pastures of the Lowland Hills to the agriculture of 
the Central Plain below Lanark, and to the inining 
and manufactures of the Olasgow coal-field. 
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COUNTIES. 

Chapter 27. Highland Oonntiei. 

1. The thirty-three counties of Scotland seem to 
have arisen gradually out of the old sheriff-districts 
into which David I. divided the country. 

(1) They are, therefore, lees ancient and leas natural diyisions 
than most of the old English shires; but some of 
the territorial names are probablj older than the 
shire-names, e,g, Bnchan, Lochaber, A thole, CSarrick, 
and Qallowaj. 

2. The Orkney and Shetland Islands form a 
separate county, with an area of about 900 square 
miles, about 550 of which belong to the Shetlands. 

(1) The Orkneys are a continnation of the low Oaithness 
plain, with some magnificent sea-clifb in Hoy. The 
marine climate is not at all extreme in spite of the 
latitude, and the soil is fairly fertile ; but it is too damp 
for anything except green ^srope, and the stormy 
winds are fatal to trees. 

(8) As the Shetlands lie farther north, they have a stiU 
less favourable climate ; but they produce a famous 
breed of ponies and a species of sheep that has a 
veiy soft wool. 

(3) Fishing is the chief occupation in both islands, Strom- 
ness and Lerwick being the chief ports. Kirkwall, 
the capital of the Orkneys, was the seat of a bishopries 

3. Caithness (nearly 700 square miles) is in many 
ways unlike the other counties of the north-west 

(1) As it is much lower than the others and more sur- 
rounded by sea, its climate is milder; and its old 
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red sandstone formation gives it a fertile soil, which 
produces good turnips and potatoes. 
(8) The onlj centre of population inland is the railway 
centre of Halkirk, but fishing towns have sprung 
up wherever the surrounding line of 'cliffs has been 
broken down into sandj bays, e,g, at Wick and Thurso. 
Wick, the capital, is a great centre for the herring- 
fisherj ; and Thurso is famous for its flagstones. 

N,B. — ^The Pentknd Firth U Tery itormy and baa a very fast tide. 

4. Sutherland (about 2000 square miles) is a stretch 
of barren moor, broken only by masses of mountains 
and deep loch-filled gullies. 

(1) It is mainlj occupied with poor sheep-farms and large 
Deer * Forests' ; the chief lochs are Loch Shin and 
Loch Assjnt ; Dornoch is the capital, but the detour 
of the railwaj round the Firth has developed Lairg 
and Golspie. 

6. The* counties of Ross and Cromarty are now 
treated as one, and include the island of Lewis, with 
a total area of about 4000 square miles. 

(1) The shire itself is uniformly high and barren, except 

where it falls to the sandstone lowland along the Moraj 
Firth; and, therefore, the only centres of population 
are on or round the peninsula. Cromarty is a little 
fishing port ; Dingwall, the capital, commands the 
railwaj traffic round the Cromarty Firth, as Tain 
commands that between the Cromarty and the Dornoch 
Firtha 

(2) Lewis is a tract of bog and moor, round the shores 

of which the herring find suitable food ; and, there- 
fore, the capital, Stomowaj, is an important herring- 
port 

6. Inverness-sbire (nearly 4100 square miles) owes 
its importance mainly to the opportunity aflforded by 
Glen More for constructing the Caledonian Canal 
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(1) The south end of the canal ia eommanded by Fort 

William, while on the fertile strip of sandstone at 
the north end stands Inverness, the most important 
political and commercial centre in the Highlands (cf. 
Culloden Moor), with large distilleries and a wool fair. 
The onlj other towns are Kingussie, which commands 
the southward trafSc, via the Dalwhinnie Pass, and 
Beauly, which commands the northward traffic round 
the Beaulj Firth. 

(2) Skje, with its adjacent islets, and all the Outer Hebrides 

except Lewis, belong to the shire ; but, as they all 
have poor soil and damp climate, they are of little use 
except for fishing, Portree being the chief harbour. 

(3) The county is a land of * mountain, moor, and flood,' 

mainly yaluable for its deer forests, grouse moors, and 
loch and river fisheries; but some of its 'floods' are 
being degraded to the manufacture of aluminium, 
e,g. the Falls of Foyers. 

7. Argyleshire (about 3200 square miles) is, of all 
the Scottish shires, the most broken up by the sea, 
and includes a large number of islands. 

(1) These islands have been naturally severed from the main- 

land by the sinking of the shore and the encroaching 
of the sea ; and Kintyre has been made an island 
artificially by the construction of the Crinan Canal. 
Amongst the most famous islands are Mull, Jura, 
Islay, Stafla (with Fingal's Cave), and lona. 

(2) The shire rears more sheep than any other shire in 

Scotland, and abounds in game (deer and grouse), 
and is famous for its fish, e,g. the herrings of Loch 
Fyne and the salmon of Loch Awe. It also contains 
a few minerals, including the slates of Ballachulish, 
the marble of Tiree, and the porphyrite of Furnace; 
and there is a little coal near Campbeltown. 

(3) Inverary is the capital, one amongst a number of little 

waterside towns, e.^. Dunoon and Innellan, Lochgilphead 
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and Tarbert, Tobermory and Ardriahaig ; but the moet 
important places are Oban and Ounpbeltown. Oban 
IB the centre of the West Highland traffic, both by 
lea and hy rail (via Dalmallj); Campbeltown has 
numerous distilleries. Gf. Isla/. 

8. The Shire of Bute (about 200 square miles) 
consists mainly of the two large islands of Bute and 
Arran. 

(1) Both are composed of old ' Highland' rock in the north, 

rising in Qoat Fell to nearly 2900 feet, and of newer 
'Lowland' rock in the south. 

(2) They are famous for their scenery, e.g. Glen Sannox 

and the Kyles of Bute ; and the mild climate, especially 
of Bute, attracts a large number of yisitors, and is 
▼ery favourable to market-gardening. Rothesay, the 
capital of the shire, is one of the largest watering- 
places in Scotland ; but there are several other popular 
resorts, €.g, Brodick and Lamlash. 
(8) Of the other islands included in the shire, the most 
important are the low fertile Gnmbraes; but Holy 
Isle has an interesting history, and its shelter makes 
Lamlash Bay one of the safest refuges on the Firth 
of Clyde. 

9. Nairnshire (nearly 200 square miles), like the 

other shires along the Moray Firth, consists of two 

parts. 

(1) The south is wild and mountainous, but the north is a 
low fertile tract of sandstone, which admits of agricul- 
ture, especially between Auldearn and Nairn. The 
latter is a little river harbour, and commands the rail- 
way traffic along the coast ; its good bathing and its 
golf-links make it also a very popular resort 

10. Elginshire or Moray (nearly 600 square miles) 
very closely resembles Nairnshire, but has larger areas 
botii of baoren moorland and fertile lowland. 
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(1) Elgin, the capital, stands in the middle of the shire, 
where moorland and lowland meet, and has a consider- 
able amount of railway traffic converging on it, via 
Garmonth ; Forres is an important junction command- 
ing the traffic round the Findhom estuary ; Burgh- 
head and Lossiemouth are little fishing ports ; and 
there are several picturesque riyer-valley towns, e.g. 
Grantown, Rothes, and Fochabers. 

11. Banffshire (nearly 700 square miles) differs 
from Elginshire only in having a narrower strip of 
fertile coast-lands. 

(I) The salmon fisheries of the Spey and the Deveron are 
very valuable, and a number of little ports are engaged 
in the herring fishery, 0.g. Baufi^ Buckie, Macduff, 
Portsoy, and Oullen. The inland centres include the 
important junction of Keith and river-side villages 
like I>u£Ftown, most of which are occupied in distilling 
the 'Glenlivet' whisky. This accounts for the large 
and increasing barley trade of Elgin. 

12. Aberdeenshire (nearly 2000 square miles) has 
two clearly defined areas — Highland and Lowland. It 
has more horses and cattle than any other county. 

(1) The low Buchan peninsula and the land between the 

Ythan and Don contain some of the finest cattle- 
pasture in the kingdom ; and the little ports of Peter- 
head and Fraserburgh have a large herring fishery, 
and used to be important whaling stations. Peterhead 
has also valuable quarries of red granite. 

(2) The wild scenery of the Dee valley, with the attrac- 

tion of Balmoral Pkdace, draw innumerable visitors 
to Braemar and Ballater; and Huntly and Inverurie 
are similar resorts in the less wild valleys of the 
Deveron and the Don. 

(3) Aberdeen stands where the meeting of the Don and the 

Dee valleys give easy communication inland; it has 
important granite and fishing industries; its very large 
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export of cattle hai giyen it a verj large manufacture 
of combs and other horn articles; it shares in the 
textile trade of Dundee, specialising in jute carpets ; 
and its command of the traffic along the coastal plain 
has made it an important university town and railway 
junction. Cf. p. 81. 

13. Kincardineshire, or the Meams (nearly 400 
square miles), consists of the north end of the fertile 
Strathmore, with the enclosing moors. 

(1) The Strathmore plain is one of the two great routes 
between northern and central Scotland ; and this gives 
abundance of quick transport for the fish of Stone- 
haven, Bervie, and Findon (cf. Findon haddocks). 
Laurencekirk is a farming centre, and Banchory is a 
summer resort. 

14. Forfarshire, or Angus (nearly 900 square miles), 
consists of four parallel strips of country, alter- 
nately hill and plain. 

(1) The plain of Strathmore is a rich farming district, with 

Forfar as its natural centre, and Brechin and Kirrie- 
muir as outlying markets; and the fertile Carse of 
Qowrie is continued in the rich fruit land between 
Lochee and Broughty-Ferry. The Sidlaw Hills are 
covered with sheep-walks, and the Braes of Angus 
with grouse moors and deer forests. 

(2) There are several important fishing centres on the coast, 

e,g. Montrose, Arbroath, and Carnoustie; and their con- 
▼enience for transport, and their nearness to the Fife 
coal and to the fibre-growing countries round the 
Baltic, have given them all textile industries. Mont- 
rose spins and weaves flax, and Arbroath makes canvas 
and sailcloth. 

(3) Dundee, though not the nominal capital, is the oommeroial 

and industrial capital, and is the third largest town in 
Scotland. Cf. p. 81. 
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15. Perthshire (about 2500 square miles) is practi- 
cally the basin of the Tay, and therefore converges 
naturally on Perth. Cf. Yorkshire, p. 41. 

(1) Its western half is entirely Highland, and includes some 

magnificent loch and mountain scenery, notahly the 
Trossachs country, as well as very valuable grouse- 
moors and deer-forests ; its eastern half is entirely 
lowland, and includes the richest part of Strathmore. 
Thus Crieff and Comrie, Killin and Aberfeldy, Aber- 
foyle and Callander are tourist centres ; while Alyth, 
Blairgowrie, and Coupar- Angus have very important 
fi^t and farming industries. 

(2) As the shire lies wholly inland in the very heart of the 

country, its passes have had great political importance 
and still have great commercial importance. Blair- 
Athol and Pitlochry command the two ends of the 
Killiecrankie Pass, as Perth and Dunblane command 
the two ends of the Ochils (cf. the battles of Killie- 
crankie, Sheriffmuir, and Methven). Crianlarich is 
an important junction for Oban. 
(8) Perth occupies an ideal site for a capital, where the 
whole shire naturally converges at the head of navi- 
gation on the Tay, commanding the one pass between 
the Ochils and the Sidlaw Hills and all the traffic 
round the estuary, and surrounded by extremely fertile 
land. Its political importance was so great in former 
times that it was practically the capital of the kingdom, 
the Scottish kings being regularly crowned at Scone ; 
and it is now the most important railway junction 
north of Edinburgh. It also has water that is peculiarly 
well suited for dyeing purposes. 



Ohapter 28. Lowland and Upland Oonnties. 

1, Fifeshire (about 500 square miles) has, owing 
to its peninsula form, a climate very suitable for 
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textile manufacturefi, and a position very favourable 
for trade. 

(1) Ai the north part contains the fertile yallej of the 
Eden or 'Howe of Fife,' it is naturallj agrieoltoraiy 
and ia the site of the coontj town, Cupar, and of 
the old oniyenitj and epiMopal centre of St Andrews, 
with its famous golf-links. Since the construction of 
the bridge across the estuary of the Tay to Dundee, 
Cupar has also had some railway importance. 

(8) As the south part contains a large coal-field and several 
useful harbours, sl^. Kirkcaldy, Burntisland, Methil, 
and Dysart, it has great industrial and commercial 
importance, specialising in linen (of. Forfarshire). For 
instance, Dunfermline is the chief centre of the table- 
linen industry of the country, and Kirkcaldy is the 
chief centre of the linoleum industry; and the inky 
portance of Dunfermline, as of Inverkeithing, has been 
greatly increased by the construction of the railway 
bridge across the Forth at Queensferry. 

(8) The long coast encourages a busy fishing industry, of 
which Anstruther is the head-quarters ; and the vol- 
canic rocks along the Forth have formed such a pic- 
turesque coast that a number of little summer resorts 
have sprung up, e.g. Largo, Elie, and Leven, aome 
of them with splendid golf-links. 

2. Einross-shire (about 70 square miles) is merely 
a dip between the Cleisb, Ochil, and Lomond Hills, 
in the bottom of which is Loch Leven. 

(1) The historic interest of the loch is very great, but the 
shire Has no commercial importance, though there ia 
a small tartan shawl and pUid industry in Milnathort^ 
and Kinross is a fitvourite resort for anglers. 

8. Clackmannanshire (nearly 50 square miles) is 
the smallest county in Scotland, but includes a strip 
of the 'Fife' coal-field. 
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(1) Clackmannan is the nominal capital, bat has been far 
outstripped hy the coal port of Alloa, which has also 
large breweries. Jost below the Ochil sheep-walks, 
Alva manofaotnres tweeds, etc. Gf. Tillicoultry. 

4. Stirlingshire (about 450 square miles) owes its 
great importance to three causes. 

(1) Stirling, on its river-girt, castle-crowned rock, rising 

out of the fertile carse, at the head of navigation 
on the Forth, and commanding the only pass between 
the Ochil and Lennox Hills, was the most important 
military centre in Scotland in olden days; and, for 
similar reasons, it is now a very important junction, 
though its importance has been greatly lessened by 
the construction of the Forth Bridge and of the 
West Highland line. (Of. Battles of Stirling Bridge, 
Bannockbum, and Falkirk.) 

(2) The fine pasture of the hills and the fertility of the 

carse made it also a great farming country; and 
Falkirk is still an important cattle market, while 
Stirling, with its suburbs of St. Ninians and Bannock- 
bum, manufactures woollen goods. Larbert is an im- 
portant junction in the middle of the best farming 
district. 

(3) Between Denny and Grangemouth there is a valuable 

coal-field, which has developed the iron works of 
Falkirk and CSarron, immensely facilitated traffic 
across the * isthmus' to Glasgow, and made Grange- 
mouth one of the most important harbours in Scot- 
land. Montrose's old victory at Kilsyth illustrates 
the military importance of the depression by which 
rail and canal traffic is now conducted across the 
isthmus. 

6. Dumbartonshire (nearly 250 square miles), like 
Stirlingshire, is half Highland and half Lowland. 

(1) Like Stirling, too, its capital of Dumbarton stands on a 
river-guarded, castle-crowned rock— which commands 
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the month of the Clyde. It is now an important junc- 
tion, with very famous shipbuilding yards on the 
estuary of the Leven ; and it is the natural outlet of 
the Alexandria calico-printing and Turkey-red dyeing, 
for which the Leven water is very suitable. 

(2) Like Stirlingshire, again, it has fine Highland scenery in 

its northern portion, including the ' Queen of Scottish 
Lakes ' ; and the extension of the railway from Helens- 
burgh to Crianlarich (cf. p. 93), vta Arrochar, has 
immensely facilitated traffic up the west coast, and 
has developed a number of small loch side resorts, e^, 
Gareloch-head. The railway ends at Mallaig. 

(3) Along the river between Dumbarton and Glasgow there 

are several little towns, €.g. Bowling, Clydebank, and 
Yoker, of which Clydebank has very famous ship- 
building yards and sewing-machine works ; and in the 
detached portion of the shire, along the Forth and 
Oyde Canal, Kirkintilloch uses its coal in iron and 
chemical works. 

6. Benfrewshire (about 250 square miles) consists 
of a river-side plain which rises to the hills of the 
Cunningham moorland. 

(1) As the east contains coal and much iron, and is so close 

to Glasgow, it is a busy commercial and industrial 
centre ; and it contains the two important transverse 
valleys of Lochwinnoch and Barrhead, which give a 
double traffic route between Glasgow and the Ayrshire 
coast. All the chief towns, 9,g. Paisley, Johnstone, 
Barrhead, are occupied in textile industries ; but the 
specialities are the thread and shawls of Paisley. 

(2) The western portion is mainly devoted to shipbuilding, 

especially at Greenock and Port -Glasgow ; and Greenock 
has a sugar industry, inherited from the old days 
of a flourishing West Indian trade. There are also 
several little watering-places, 9.g, Gourock and Wemyss 
Bay, the former being an important calling place 
for the Firth steamers. 
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(8) The nominal capital of the ihire ia Renfrew, which is 
certainly the natural centre ; bat both Greenock and 
P^lej are far more important, and on the direct 
line between the two towns are the popular health 
resorts of Kilmalcolm and Bridge of Weir. Pollok- 
shaws, though in the county, is really part of Glasgow. 

7. Ayrshire (about 1150 square miles) consistB of 
a semicircle of hills sloping gently to a central plain. 

(1) Both hills and plains are famous for their pasture, which 

supports the characteristic industries of the county — 
the carpets of Kilmarnock and Ayr, the shoes of Ayr 
and Maybole, the cheese of Kilmarnock and Dunlop. 
The plain is also noted for its early potatoes, which 
are largely exported from Ayr, the natural centre 
and capital of the shire. 

JV:^.— It stands next to Aberdeenahire for cattle (100,000). 

(2) The Garrick uplands and the Cunningham moorland are 

comparatively unimportant. The former verges on the 
fishing ports of Ballantrae and Girvan ; the picturesque 
coast of the latter is dotted with little summer resorts, 
such as Largs and West Kilbride (cf. Prestwick, with 
its famous golf-links). The curious island peak of 
Ailsa Craig also belongs to the county. 

(3) The fertile plain is underlaid by a valuable coal-field 

from Cumnock to Dairy ; and there is a large export 
of coal from Ayr and Troon, Irvine and Ardrossan. 
In the latter district, however, mucl^ of the product 
is used in the ironworks of Dairy and Kilwinning, in 
the engine-shops and woollen factories of Kilmarnock, 
and the lace industry of Galston and Newmilns. 
N,B, — More iron-ore is raised than in any other Scotch county. 

(4) Kilmarnock, which commands the approach to Glasgow, 

via the low level of the Gamock valley, with its supplies 
of coal and iron, has been made the head-quarters of 
the Glcugow and South- Western BaUway. 

G 
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8. Lanarkshire (naarly 900 square miles), the 
laigest county of the Lowland Plain, is simply the 
basin of the Clyde. 

(1) It is natorallj diTidsd into three areas. The upper 
▼mllej of the Oyde, down to the important junction 
of Oarstairs, is a tract of bleak pastore; the fertile 
river-side lands below Lanark are yery higUj enlti- 
▼ated, and prodnoe all kinds of fmit and Tegetables, 
especially strawberries ; and, finallj, the river enters 
the rich Qlasgow coal- and iron-field. 

(S) This lower reach of fche Gljde was always an important 
centre on which trafOic of all kinds converged (cf . battles 
of Bothwell Brig and Langside); and an immense 
amonnt of railway traffic now converges on it, via 
the important junctions ef Coatbridge, Motherwell, 
and Holytown. Along the edges of the vallej on 
both sides there is a series of towns engaged in coal 
mining and iron indastries, «.|r. Airdrie, Coatbridge, 
Motherwell, Wishaw, and Hamilton. 

(3) The nominal capital is Lanark, which lies amongst 
very pretty river scenery; but Glasgow, with its 
suburbs, €,g, Butherglen, dovan, Particle, is over- 
whelmingly more important^ being the commercial 
and industrial capital of Scotland and the second 
city in the United Kingdom. 

9. Linlithgowshire, or West Lothian (120 sqaare 
miles) is divided into two portions bj a high ridge 
of hills between Bathgate and Linlithgow. 

(1) West of this ridge there is the Bathgate coal-field, and 
east of it an area of oil-shale ; between Linlithgow and 
the rising port of Bo'ness there is rich agricultural 
land. Bathgate and Broxburn make 'parafiin' products. 

1 0. Edinburghshire or Midlothian (about 860 square 
miles) slopes down from the pastoral upland of the 
Pentland and Moorfoot Hills to the plain of the Forth. 
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(1) To the east of the Pentlands there is the Dalkeith coal- 
field, and to the west of them the oil-shale of West 
Galder. The Esk water is very suitable for paper- 
making, and the industry is carried on at Penicuick. 
Qranton and Newhaven are fishing-ports, and Porto- 
bello and Musselburgh ar« really residential saborbs 
of Edinburgh. Bosljn manufactures gunpowder. 

11. Haddingtonshire, or East Lothian (about 250 
square miles), like the rest of the Lothians, is hilly 
in the south, and has a fertile plain along the Forth. 

(1) Except for a small area of coal round Tranent, the 
county is entirely pastoral and agricultural, Gifford 
being the centre of the sheep farms, and Haddington 
of the agriculture. Dunbar, on its rocky castled pro- 
montory, used to be very important, but is now only 
a fishing port; Pl'e8ton-(8alt)-pans still makes salt, 
and commands the coajBtal approach on Edinburgh ; 
and North Berwick, with its Law and the famous Bass 
Bock, is a popular resort, especially for golfers. 

12. Berwickshire (about 450 square miles) contains 

the foot-hills of the Lammermuirs and the 'Merse' plain 

of the Tweed. 

(1) The hills are entirely devoted to sheep-farms, the centre 
of which is the county town of Qreenlaw; Duns, a 
more important centre on the rich agricultural plain, 
was a less safe place for a capital in former times; 
Eyemouth is a busy little fishing-port Coldstream, 
which commands the lowest ford by which armies could 
cross the Tweed, has given its name to a famous 
regiment. 

13. Boxburghshire (about 650 square miles) is 
practically the basin of the Teviot, with its famous 
breed of Cheviot sheep. 

(1) Jedburgh, the capital, is in the centre of the basin (cf. 
battle of Ancrum Moor); Kelso, at the end of the 
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ndlej, has a better position for external trade (in 
wool) ; and Hawick owes its mnch greater importance 
parUj to the water-power of the higher vallej, and 
partlj to its being on the natural line of oonununica- 
tion between Edinborgh and Carlisle, via the valleys of 
the Liddel and the Gala Water (cL p. 86). Melrose^ 
like Jedburgh and Kelso, has famous abbey rains. 

14. Selkirkshire (about 250 square miles) contains 
a little arable land along the Ettrick and the Yarrow, 
but is otherwise entirely . pastoral 

(1) Selkirk, which commands both the yallejs, Is the 
capital (cf. battle of Philiphaugh); and GalashieLs, 
like Hawick, manufactures tweeds and tartana 

16. Peeblesshire (about 350 square miles) is an en- 
tirely upland county, devoted mainly to sheep-farming. 

(1) The most important valleys are those of the upper 
Tweed and the Lyne Water ; and Peebles, the capital, 
stands where the various valleys converge on the 
main Tweed valley. Innerleithen has a small woollen 
industry, and, like Peebles, is a favourite resort for 
anglers. 

16. Dumfriesshire (about 1050 square miles) is a 
very important conmiercial highway. 

(1) The two fertile valleys of Nithsdale and Annandale 

practically monopolise the West Coast traffic between 
England and Scotland, and contain important junc- 
tions at Dumfries and Lockerbie. Dumfries, the- 
capital, is also the head of navigation on the Nith, 
and the centre of a rich farming district ; it commands 
English traffic with Stranraer, and makes tweeds, etc. 

(2) The northern hills contain mineral wealth, e.g, coal at 

Sanquhar, lead at Wanlockhead, and mineral springs 
at Mo£fat ; and their grass-grown slopes make splendid 
sheep-walks. Langholm, like the neighbouring towns 
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on the east of the water-parting, manaf actnres woollen^ 
goods. Cf . Boxburghshire. 
(3) Besides the river-port of Dumfries, which owes its im- 
portance entirely to the high tides of the narrowing 
Solwaj, there are several little fishing-ports, e,g, 
Annan ; and at the head of the now drained Solwaj 
Moss stands the famous Border village of Gretna, 
built across the old coach road, and having a station 
on each of the great trunk lines north. 

17. Kirkcudbrightshire (about 900 square miles) is 
the wildest and highest part of the southern uplands, 
reaching in Merrick a height of nearly 2800 feet. 

(1) The lower ground along the river-valleys is fertile and 
well cultivated, and on it several little market towns 
have sprung up, e.g. Kirkcudbright, Castle Douglas, and 
Dalbeattie. Maxwelltown, though actually in SLirk- 
cudbright, is really a suburb of Dumfries. The counl^ 
is noted for its honey and ' Qalloway ' cattle. 

18. Wigtonshire (nearly 500 square miles) is a 
stretch of barren moor in the north, but slopes down 
to fertile land in the south— the Ehinns and Machers. 

(1) The county is almost entirely pastoral, and the mild 
climate and good pasture of the low levels encourage 
a considerable dairy industry, which has been greatly 
developed by the increased railway traffic to Stranraer, 
the nearest port to Ireland. Wigton, the capital, 
conmiands traffic round the bay ; and Newton-Stewart 
is the chief dairy centre, with large cheese factories. 

* Dumfries stands next to Perthshire for the number of its sheep 
(560,000); and Scotland generally, like Wales, but unlike England, u 
largely increasing its number of sheep. 
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GENERAL FEATXJBES. 

Chapter 20. SarronndixigB and SnrfiGtce. 

1. Ireland resembles Great Britain more in the 
character of its coast than in anything else. 

(1) The WMt coast ii deeply broken hj lochs and fiords, 
while the east is onlj worn into shallow curves ; the 
west coast is marked bj precipitous diffs, whUe the 
east is genendlj low and monotonous; the west is 
fringed bj islands, while the east is practically island- 
less. 

(8) These islands are, however, too small to shelter the 
coast; and, though the fiords provide many natural 
harbours, specially in the south-west, the best of 
them do not look towards the great European markets, 
and are cut off bj mountains from easy communication 
inland. 

(3) The north coast, like that of Qreat Britain, has some 
magnificent clifb and island scenery, e,g, the Giant's 
Causeway and Bathlin ; and the south coast, also like 
that of Great Britain, resembles the west coast in 
its western portion and the east coast in its eastern 
part Cf. Kerry with Cornwall, and Cork with 
Southampton. 

2. There are three chief ports — Belfast, Dublin, and 
Cork. The last has a population of about 100,000; 
Dublin has 290,000 ; and Belfast has 350,000. 

(1) Dublin has naturally a very poor harbour, but a fine 

artificial one has been constructed at Kinsstown ; the 

102 * 
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oeotnJ position just opposite the denae populatioii 
of South Lancashire, and the yerj easy communication 
inland, are favourable for trade ; and the quality of 
the water is verj suitable for brewing and silk 
dyeing, stout and poplins being the special products. 

(2) Belfast stands on a well sheltered estuary, which runs 

right up into the Ulster flax- and iron-field ; it is near 
enough to the Ayrshire coast to be able to import 
coal very easily ; its soil and climate are very favour- 
able to a linen industry; and the modem demand 
for steel ships has given it a large shipbuilding in- 
dustry. 

(3) CSork, which is a much smaller town than the other 

two, is completely land-locked; its island-port of 
Queenstown has a large cattle and dairy trade, and 
used to be a very important calling-station for Ameri- 
can steamers. Recent improvements in ocean transport 
have largely obviated, however, the necessity for land- 
ing mails and passengers to be forwarded by raiL 

3. There are three other ports which, though quite 
«mall in population, have considerable trade — Limerick 
(about 45,000), Londonderry (40,000), and Waterford 
(28,000). 

(1) Limerick is the natural outlet for the rich plain of the 

Shannon, which includes the magnificent cattle pastures 
of the Gtolden Yale; and it commands all the traffic 
round the long estuary of the Shannon. 

(2) Londondeny is the natural outlet for the pasture and 

flax-fields of the Foyle basin, and commands the 
traffic round Lough Foyle. 

(3) Waterford, the natural outlet for the Barrow basin, is 

well sheltered by Hook Head, and has a large cattle 
trade with Bristol, as well as a packet service with 
Milford Haven. 

4. In surface and climate Ireland is very unlike 
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Oreat Britain, being practically one great plain en- 
oircled by a rim of moontains and broken by a few 
hills. 

(1) As the formation ib mainly limestone, and as the rainfall 
is constant, the fertility is very great; but pasture is 
much more profitable than agriculture, and the unvaried 
surface has made pastoral farming the one uniTersal 
industry. 

(8) The exposure to the full violence of the south-west 
winds directly off the Atlantic makes the rainfall very 
heavy; and, as the surrounding ridge of mountains 
is too low to effectually condense the clouds, the rain is 
dbtributed very evenly over the whole country. 

(3) This universal rainfall and the dead level cause the col- 

lection id water everywhere, either in bogs, of which 
the Bog of Allen is the largest, or in strings of river- 
joined lakes, like those of the Erne, the Shannon, and 
Killamey; and, for the same reason, there are in- 
numerable streams which all collect in the one great 
waterway of the Shannon. 

(4) As the country is largely destitute of minerals, there are 

no manufactures except in the north and east, where 
coal can be easily imported from Ayrshire and Lanca- 
shire; but peat supplies the ordinary domestic fueL 
(6) The dead level has greatly facilitated the construction of 
railways and canals, both of which converge on Dublin. 

5. The rim of mountains is broadest and most 
continuous towards the north and towards the south. 

(1) The chief ranges in the south vary in height from about 

2600 feet in the Knockmealdown Mountains to 3000 
in the Wicklow Mountains, and 3400 in the Macgilli- 
euddy'a Beeks; in the north the Donegal Mountains 
are over 2400 feet, and the Moume Mountains are 
nearly 2800. 

(2) In the west the Connemara Mountains are nearly 2400 

feet, and the Muilrea and Nephin Beg Mountains 
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nearly 8700; but there is not a aingle hill of import- 
ance between the Connanght rangee and Dublin Baj. 
(S) Of the hilla which crose the plain, the most important 
are the Slieve Bloom (about 1700 feet) and the SUver- 
mine (nearlj 2300); and, like the mountains of Great 
Britain, they hare a general direction from S.W. to 
N.E. 

6. The river system is also unlike that of Oreat 
Britain. 

(1) As the mountains are along the coast, most of the rivers 
reach the sea on the side of the island on which they 
rise (cf . p 35) ; and, as the mountains are broadest 
towards the north and the south, the northern and 
southern rivers are comparatively long, e,g. the Barrow, 
Blackwater, and Bann. 

(8) As the main water-parting lies nearer to the east than 
to the west coast, the westward rivers have the greater 
length and the larger basins. For instance, the 
Shannon is 225 miles long, and drains an area of about 
7000 square miles ; the Liffey is only 50 miles long, and 
does not drain 500 square miles. 

(3) Owing to the flatness of the country, the Shannon is 
navigable up to Lough Allen — 1.«. for over 200 miles ; 
and its lakes are merely expansions of its very sluggish 
current. In length, direction, and tides it presents a 
strong resemblance to the Severn. 
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COUNTIES. 
Chapter 80. Ulster. 

1. Antrim (1200 square miles), the chief manufiBU)- 
turing county of Ireland, consists of a high table-land 
descending abruptly to the sea and gently to the 
valley of the Bann. 

(1) All the aTailable land ia uaod for flax and oats, the chief 

flax markets being at Ballymena and BaUymone/. 
Belfast is, of course, the great centre of the linen 
trade; bat Lisboru ia noted for its damasks, and 
Balljmena uses the water power of the Main yalley 
in spinning yam and bleaching ('shirtings'). 

(2) The coast is famous for its scenery, and has important 

mining and fishing industries. The finest scenery is at 
the Gianf s Causeway and Fair Head, for which Port- 
rush and Ballycastle are popular centres ; rock-salt is 
worked at Garrickf ergus, and iron and limestone round 
Ballymena, Cushendall, and Glenarm ; and Lame is a 
busy packet-station. 

(3) Antrim, the nominal capital, is an important junction 

between the mountains and the comer of L. Neagh, 
and has a busy linen trade ; but Belfast is, of course^ 
far more important, being the capital of the whole 
province of Ulster, and one of the most important 
towns in the United Kingdom (cf. p. 103). Its popu- 
lation increased from 37,000 in 1821 to 100,000 in 
1851, and 200,000 in 1881, and is now approximately 
350,000. 

2. Down (850 square miles) is mainly low and 
level, but rises to about 2800 feet in the Moume 
Mountains. 
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(1) Iti damply-broken coast gives it an important fishing 
industry and great advantages for trade; its fertile, 
well-tilled soil produces all kinds of roots and flax, 
and its river-side meadows are famous for their horses 
and cattle ; and the marine climate and the nearness to 
the Scottish coal are favourable to textUe industries. 

(S) The best harbour is Warrenpoint^ and there are several 
small ports, of which Newry is the best^ with a ship- 
canal to Carlingf ord Lough ; but a great deal of traffic 
goes through Belfast, and Bangor and Holjwood are 
practically residential suburbs of Belfast. 

(3) Downpatrick, the capital, was the home of St Pkitrick, 
and the old capital of the Ulster kings; it is still a 
little port, and occupies an important position on the 
isthmus between Dundrum Bay and Straagford Lough. 
Like Newry, it is a great linen centre; Donaghadee 
and Newtownards also make linen and damask, but 
specialise in muslin. 

8. Londonderry (about 800 square miles) is mainly 
hilly, but sinks to a fertile plain along the Bann. 

(1) The county owes its comparatively large population 
partly to the commercial importance of L. Foyle, and 
partly to the flax industry. Londonderry specialises 
in shirts and lace, and cures large quantities of bacon ; 
its river-guarded hill has been the scene of several 
tremendous assaults and sieges, including George 
Walker's memorable resistance to James IL for 106 
days. 

(8) Ck>leraine manufactures fine linen, and exports the salmon 
of the Bann ; Limavady shares in the general linen 
industry ; and Castle Dawson commands the traffic 
round the vast waters of L. Neagh (150 square miles) 

4. Armagh (about 500 square miles) is a low fertile 
plain in the north, but rises in the Slieve CkUion 
Hills to nearly 1900 feet. 
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(1) The north ii denselj peopled and well coltiTated, eepeei- 
allj round the important junction and apple market 
of Portadown; all the towns are engaged in linen 
industries, Lurgan alio specialising in muslin. Armagh, 
the capital, has been a very important ecclesiastical 
centre since the age of St. Oolumba. 

6. Tyrone (about 1250 square miles) consists of two 
distinct basins separated by the spurs of the Sperrin 
Mountains. 

(1) The Moume Valley towns are entirely devoted to agri- 
culture and linen industries, 9,g, Strabane, Newtown- 
Stewart, and the countj town of Omagh ; the eastern 
plain is also devoted to agriculture and linen from 
Gookstown to Aughnacloy, but between Dongannon 
and Stewartstown there is also a valaable little coal- 
field. 

6. Monaghan (500 square miles) is mainly low and 
fertile in the north and hilly in the south. 

(1) The flax industry is increasing, and all the chief towns 
are engaged in it, e.g. Monaghan, Clones, Castleblaynej, 
and Garrickmacroas, Monaghan and Clones being also 
important junctions. The Ulster Canal runs across 
the most fertile part of the county. 

7. Cavan (750 square miles) consists mainly of 
the broad valley of the Upper Erne. 

(1) The soil and climate suit flax, but potatoes and oats 
are the chief crops. Cavan, which has a good central 
position for a capital, has smaU linen and bleaching 
industries; and there are minerals in the Cuilcagh 
district, but they are not worked. Belturbet com- 
mands traffic round L. Erne, and Cootehill and Bel- 
lanagh are little market towns. 

8. Fermanagh (about 700 square miles) is practi* 
caUy the narrow limestone basin of Lough Erne. 
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(1) Ita fertile toil produces good crops of oats, especudlj 
round Newton-Batler ; EnniakiUen, the capital, occapies 
a fine commercial position on an island in the centre of 
the county, where traffic converges between the two 
lakes. 

9. Donegal (nearly 1900 square miles) is a wide 
stretch of mountain, moor, and bog, with a magnifi- 
cent coast. 

(1) The onlj towns are along the river valleys, and are very 
small, e.g. the county town of LifiTord ; but those at the 
mouths of the rivers are fairly important, especially 
Moville, which was a port of call for North Atlantic 
'liners,' Ballyshannon, Donegal, Letterkenny, and 
Ardara ; Ballyshannon has a famous salmon fishery. 



Ohapter 8L 

1. Lonth (about 300 square miles) is the smallest 
of the Irish counties, but has good farms, fisheries, 
and flax industries. 

(1) Except for the granite formation of the hilly Garlingford 

peninflula, the whole shire consists of a low fertUe 
limestone plain ; and a large area of it is under oats 
and potatoes, e,g, round Louth and Ardee, the rest 
being pasture. 

(2) There are several busy little fishing ports, the Carlingford 

oyster fishery being specially important ; but Dundalk 
and Drogheda practically monopolise all the commerce, 
mainly in live stock and dairy products. Both towns 
have salt and linen industries; and Dundalk, the 
capital and the half-way town between Belfast and 
Dublm, is an important junction, with a branch line to 
the packet station of Greenore. 

(3) The Boyne is the longest river of the east coast, being 

navigable for barges up to Navan ; and thus Drogheda 
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made the chief military centre of Ireland in former 
timee, and was the scene of much hard fighting (cf. 
Battle of the Bo/ne and Siege of Drogheda). 

2. Meath (900 square miles) is a very fertile part 
of the great limestone plain, though it contains patches 
of bog. 

(1) Oats and potatoes are grown, but the mass of the land 
is dsToted to pasture. Trim, near which the Doke of 
Wellington was bom, is the capital; but Nayan is the 
most important town, as the confluence of the Black- 
water makes the Boyne navigable. The neighbouring 
Hill of Tara was the council seat of one of the old 
Irish kingdoms, and Kells was the ^ Head-Fort" 

3. Westmeath (700 square miles) is an entirely 
pastoral county on the great limestone plain, and is 
famous for its black cattle. 

(1) MuUingar occupies a suitable place for the capital — 
in the centre of the shire — where raU and canal con- 
rerge between L. Owel and L. Ennel; and it is a 
very popular centre for anglers. Athlone owes its 
importance as a river and railway junction to its 
command of the traffic out of and round L. Bee. 
Both towns are important military centres. 

4. Longford (about 400 square miles) has the same 
fertile limestone soil, though it has also large tracts of 
bog. 

(1) Oats and potatoes are grown, but the pasture is more 
important; and Longford, the capital, has a large 
butter market Ballymahon spins flax. 

6. Dublin (350 square miles) is a fertile limestone 
plain rising in the south to the granite heights of 
Wicklow. 

(1) It is the best-tilled county in Ireland, a large area 
round the capital being under market-gaidens, and 
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there are fmlnable fiiheries; bat its importanoe is 
reallj dae to the conTergence of commerce hj rail, 
oamJ, and gea on Dublin, with ita fine artificial har- 
bour of Kingstown. Cf. pu 102. 

6. Wicklow (about 800 square miles) is a mass of 
granite rising to 3000 feet in Lugnaquilla, with a 
precipitous coast. ' 

(1) The soil is poor, and the fisheries are neglected, partlj 
owing to the dangerous sandbanks ; but the county 
is very famous for its river scenery, especially in the 
Yale of OTOca. Bray, Wicklow, and Arklow are all 
pleasure-resorts, Bray being the most popular from 
its nearness to Dublin. 

(8) Granite and slate are quarried, and lead is still mined 
near Luganure ; but the copper and sulphur industry 
of Cronbane has died out The once-famous oak 
forests of Shillelagh have given their name to the 
modem Irish cudgel. Cordite is made at Arklow. 

7. Carlow (about 350 square miles) is mainly an 
extension of the granite formation of Wicklow, but 
has such fertile land along the Barrow and the 
Slaney that it has become one of the chief dairy 
counties. 

(1) Carlow, the capital, has a little river traffic on the 
edge of the Castlecomer ooal-field ; and Bagenalstown 
is a river and railway junction, with a marjcet for 
dairy produce. Cf. Tullow. 

8. Kilkenny (800 square miles) consists of the 
narrow lowlands of the Nore valley and the hills 
into which they rise on each side. 

(1) These hills in. the north contain quarries of black 
marble and the Castlecomer coal-field, which has made 
the capital, Elilkenny, with its river-girt castle-crowned 
rock, the largest inland town in Ireland. 
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9. Ijiig^s Gountj (about 750 aqnftre miles) oon- 
tains a large section of the Bog of Allen, bat is 
otherwise fertile. 

(1) Hie capital, Tollamore, b natuaUy a nfl and canal 
jnnctioa in the centre of the oonnty ; Parsonstown is 
a market town in the most fertile part of the shire. 

10. Queen's County (about 650 square miles) takes 
its name from Queen Mary, as King's County does 
from King Philip IL of Spain. 

(1) The connection is farther celebrated in the name of the 
capital, Maryborough (cf. Philipstown in King's Co.). 
Portarlington is a rail and canal junction in the fertile 
Barrow basin. Moontmellick works iron. 

11. Kildare (nearly 700 square miles) is a very 
fertile tract of flat limestone (contaLoing fine marble). 

(1) The most fertile lands are along the Lifley and the 

Barrow ; Athj, the chief town, is a canal and railway 
junction at the head of barge nayigation on the 
Barrow, and Kaas is a market town that used to be 
the residence of the Leinster kings. The county is 
most famous for the camp and raoeoourse of the 
Curragh (cf. Aldershot in connection with London^ 
and for the Bomanist College at Maynooth. 

12. Wexford (900 square miles) owes its importance 
partly to its fertility, and parUy to the ease with 
which it was originsdly invaded and colonised. 

(1) Its fertile, undulating plain grows large quantities of 
barley, and is famous for dairy produce; and the 
fisheries are valuable. The confluence of the Nore 
makes the Bann navigable for largish boats up to New 
Boss, and the confluence of the Bann makes the 
Slanej navigable for small boats up to Ennisoorthy. 
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Wexford, the natural outlet for the trade of the 
comity, and the scene of many battles, is being provided 
with a good artificial outport at Bosslare (cf p. 77). 



Chapter 32. Mnnster and Oonnanght. 

1. Waterford (about 700 square miles) consists 
mainly of a series of deep fertile valleya 

(1) These valleys produce excellent batter and baoon, both 
of which are exported in large quantities from Water- 
ford, the most important railway junction in the S.E. 
of Ireland. lismore and Portlaw are great dairy 
centres, Dungannon and Tramore have fisherieSy and 
marble is quarried at Oappoquin and Wbitechurch. 

2. Cork (2900 square miles), the largest Irish 
county, is also a succession of parallel vallejs which 
are ^d and boggy in the west, but fertile and well 
cultivated in the east 

(1) The river valleys, like those in Waterford, produce 

excellent batter and bacon, as well as oats and potatoes, 
and contain the chief towns of the coimty, €,g. Fermoy, 
Mallow, and Bandon; and at the mouth of each 
valley a small fishing port has sprang ap, t,g, Toughal 
and Kinsale (cf. Grookhaven under the shelter of 
Mizen HeadX 

(2) The fiords of the south-west represent the extension of 

these valleys seaward, and their beauty attracts a 
great many visitors, «.y. to Bantry, Skibbereen, and 
Glengariff. Skibbereen is a small railway jnnction 
near copper and rich manganese mines, e.g. at Leap. 

(3) Cork is much the most important dty in the south of 

Ireland ; it has large breweries and distilleries, and is 
a tourist centre, B.g, for Blarney. 

3. Kerry (1850 square miles) is the mildest and 

H 
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the most piotnresqne oonntj of Ireland, bat one of the 
most backward. 

(1) It is famous both for its coast and for its inland scenery, 
Kenmare and Killamej being the two moat popular 
centres ; the island of Yalentia is the terminus <d the 
Atlantic cahles. 

(8) In spite of the wonderfally mfld climate in which 
'exotics' grow wild, the fertile yallejs are almost 
ontilled. The capital, Tralee, has a small fishing 
industry ; and Ustowel is in a cattle-grasdng district, 
the famous Kerry oows being about the size of a 
donkey. 

4. Tipperarj (1650 square miles) is practically the 
basin of the Suir, and therefore naturally converges 
on its largest town, GlonmeL 

(1) Its inland position, its fertQe limestone soil, and the 
protection of the hills in the west, make the Suir 
▼alley between Thurles and Tipperary the best wheat- 
land in Ireland ; but the county is most famous for its 
butter and its horses, for which there are important 
markets at Tipperary, Nenagh, and Carrick-on-Suir. 
CSashel, with its isolated rook amidst rich pastures, is 
one of the oldest episcopal centres in Ireland. 

6. Limerick (about 1050 square miles) is a wide 
plain with a margin of hills on the south and east. 

(1) The most fertile part of the plain is the Qolden Yale, 
which produces the best cattle-pastures in the United 
Kingdom ; and Limerick, the capital, does a large 
export trade in cattle and hay, and cures immense 
quantities of bacon (cf. p. 108). It is also famous for 
its manufactures of lace and fishing tackle, and has 
been the scene of some terrible battles and sieges. 

6. Clare (1800 square miles) consists of the plain 
of the Fergus with its surrounding horse-shoe of hilla 
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(1) Ennis, in the centre of the shire and commanding the 
estuarj, is the natural capital ; the episcopal centre of 
Killaloe commands the traf&c round L. Derg, and 
has slate and marble quarries ; Kilrush is a little 
fishing port; lisdoonvarna is a health resort, with 
mineral springs, within driving distance of the fine 
clifis of Moher ; and Ealkee claims to be the prettiest 
watering-place in Ireland. 

7. Galway (2450 square miles) consists of two 
clearly defined areas separated by L. Corrib. 

(1) The eastern part belongs to the great limestone plain, 

and its fertile pastures supply the important horse^ 
cattle, and wool fairs of Ballinasloe ; Tuam is the seat 
of a Romanist archbishopric, and Portumna commands 
the traffic round L. Derg. 

(2) The western part contains the wild mountains and lakes 

of Connemara, with their famous salmon fisheries and 
marble ; Clifden and Boundstone are the chief centres 
of population, and Ballinahinch has the most famous 
fijshing. 
v3) Galwaj occupies a position of commanding importance, 
on which all traffic must converge between L. Gorrib 
and the sea, and Galway Baj is a magnificent natural 
harbour, well protected by the Aran Islands. But its 
distance from markets, and the absence of anj great 
natural water-way inland like the Shannon, have 
neutralised all its advantages. 

8. Boscommon (950 square miles) belongs wholly 
to the great limestone plain, and the 'peninsula' 
between the Suck and the Shannon is very fertile. 

(1) Boscommon is the capital, and Elphin is the seat of 
a bishopric 

9. Mayo (about 2100 square miles) consists of a 
central plaro rising to the mountains round Clew Bay. 
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(1) I1^6 inort fertOe part d the plain oonTergea on tlie 
ontre of the county^ where Outlebar is the natmml 
d^tal ; and there are two natural ontleta in Weit- 
port and Ballina. The chief indnatry ia fishing, for 
which the magnificent coast line ia very fayoorable, 
and there are TalnaUe slate and marble quarries. 
(S) Hie whole of Clew Bay is veiy fine, and AehiU has 
the grandest difls in the kingdom — 2000 feet sheer 
from the ocean; Newport Bay ia a perfect archipelago; 
and Ballinrobe is the centre for the IL Mask fishery. 

10. Sligo (about 700 square miles) is a broad plain 
rising to the Ox and the Benbulbin Hills. 

(I) SUgo^ the capital, commands both the coast fisheriea 
and the onUet of the plain between the two ranges; 
BaUymote and Tobereurry haTtf cattle markets. 

11. Leitrim (about 600 square miles) is mainly 
mountainous to the north of L. Allen, and low to the 
south of it, with great stretches of bog. 

(1) The only town ia Ckrrick-on-Shannon, which has a small 
river tradew 



RAILWAYS AND OANAXa 
Ohapter 33. Bailwajm and Oanato. 

1. Bailwajs, of course, follow the 'line of the least 
resistance'; and the general surface of the United 
Kingdom is very favourable both to the construction 
and to the working of them. 

(1) The most notable bridges are those across the Taj 

(10,780 feet) and the Forth (8296 feet, with single 
spans of 1700 feet) ; the most notable tunnels are the 
Severn (4^ miles) and the Totlej (3^ miles) ; and the 
most notable gradients are the Shap and the Beattock 
(both 1 in 75 for 6 or 6 mUes). 

(2) There are fully 22,000 miles of rail altogether in the 

kingdom, which is a higher average for the area than 
in any other country in the world except Belgium. 
About 16,000 are in England and Wales, and about 
4000 in Scotland. 

(3) Of the various companies, the London and North- Western 

is the richest and most important^ and the OrecU 
Western has the most mileage. 

2. Ten important railways radiate from London. 

(1) The London and North- Western runs from Euston through 
Northamption, Eugby, Stafford, Crewe, and Preston, 
to Carlisle, where it connects with the Caledonian^ 
the combined systems being known as the West Coast 
Joint Stock. From Bugby there is a branch through 
Coventry, Birmingham, and Wolverhampton, to Staf- 
ford; and from Crewe, which is the centre of the whole 
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sjstem, there are branches to Manchester, liTerpool, 
and Holjhead. The line thus connects the five largest 
cities of the kingdom (cf. p. 123). The Irish and 
'American' traffic through Holyhead is very large, 
and the Scotch fish traffic and the Home-Counties 
milk traffic are also important. 

(2) The Great Wettem runs from Paddington through 

Beading, Didcot, Swindon, Bath, Bristol, Exeter, and 
Plymouth, to Penzance. From Didcot there is a 
branch through Oxford, Birmingham, Wolverhampton, 
Shrewsbury, and Cfhester, to Birkenhead ; from Swin- 
don there is a branch through Gloucester, Cardiff, 
and Swansea, to Milford ; and from Chippenham there 
is a branch through Teoyil and Dorchester, to Wey- 
mouth. The early vegetables of the Scilly and the 
Channel Islands, and the mackerel and sprats of the 
Cornish peninsula, are specially important 

(3) The Midland runs from St. Pancras through Leicester, 

Derby, Sheffield, and* Leeds, to Carlisle, where it 
connects with the Olasgow and South- Weitem and the 
North British, From Derby, which is the centre of the 
system, one branch runs through Birmingham, Chelten- 
ham, and Gloucester, to Bristol ; and another runs 
through Nottingham and Newark, to Lincoln. There 
are also important branches into Lancashire. The line 
carries a great deal of coal to London. 

(4) The Oreat Northern runs from King's Cross through 

Peterborough, Newark, and Betford to Doncastei^ 
where it joins the North Eastern, From Betford 
there is a branch to the * Cotton' towns, and from 
Doncaster there is one to the ' WooUen' towns. There 
is also an important ' Fish ' branch from Peterborough 
to Grimsby. 
(6) The Cfreat Eoitem runs from Liverpool Street to 
Yarmouth, both through Cambridge, Ely, and Norwich, 
and through Ipswich ; and from the latter line there 
is an extremely important branch to Harwich, which 
does a very large fish and continental traffic. 
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(6) The Londtm and South- WuUm nms from Waterloo 

through Woking, Basingstoke, Salisbury, and Exeter, 
to DeTonport and ComwalL From Woking there is 
an important branch through Guildford to Portsmouth, 
and from Basingstoke Ihere is an important branch 
through Winchester to Southampton and Weymouth. 
There is also a vexy large suburban passenger traffic, 
especially in Surrey. 

(7) The three lines which monopolise the short cross-channel 

traffic are not famous for either low fares or good 
service. The South^Eastem runs from Charing Gross 
through Tunbridge, Ashford, and Folkestone, to Dover ; 
the London^ Chatham^ cmd Dover has branches from 
Faversham and Canterbury, to Margate and Bamsgate ; 
the London, Brighton, <md South Cocut has a huge 
local traffic (passenger) to Brighton and a large con- 
tinental traffic to Newhaven. 
The Oreat Central runs from Marylebone through Ayles- 
bury, Rugby, Leicester, Nottingham, and Sheffield, to 
Manchester and Liverpool, with important branches to 
Lincoln and Grimsby. 

3. There are three other great railways in England. 

(1) The North-Eastern runs from Normanton through York, 

Darlington, and Newcastle, to Berwick. It forms an 
important part of the 'East Coast Joint Stock' route, 
joining the Oreat Northern system to the North British 
(at Berwick). There are important branches to Scar- 
borough, Middlesborough, and Carlisla 

(2) The Lancashire amd Yorkshire runs from Liverpool 

through Wigan, Bolton, Bury, and Wakefield, to Nor- 
manton, and from Manchester through Bochdale, 
Halifax, and Bradford, to Leeds. 

(3) The North Staffordshire vuns through Stoke from Crewe 

to Derby and from Macclesfield to Stafford. 

4. Scotland has four main systems. 

(1) Glasgow is the real centre of the Caledonian, with direct 
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oommanication through Holytown to Edinbnrgfay 
through Oaratain to CkrliBle, through Fiaialey to 
Oreenock and the Clyde ooast^ and through Stirling 
to Callander and Oban and to Perth, Dundee, and 
Aberdeen, where it joins the Oreat North o/SooUantL 

(2) Edinburgh is the centre of the North British^ with direct 

communication through Falkirk to Glasgow, through 
Dunbar to Berwick, through Melrose and Hawick to 
Carlisle, and over the Forth and Taj Bridges to Dundee 
and Aberdeen, where it too joins the G.N.S.R 

(3) Elilmamock is the real centre of the Olcugow and South- 

Weitem, with direct communication through Ajr to 
Girran and Stranraer, and through Dumfries and 
Annan to Carlisle ; and Inverness is the real centre 
of the Highland, with direct communication through 
Kingussie and Blair Athole to Perth, and through 
Dingwall to Thurso, Wick, and Strome Ferry. 

N.B, — ^The G.N.S.R. is a oross-oountry route which joins Aberdeen to 
Elgin, Banff, Fraserburgh, etc. 

5. Dublin and Belfast are the two chief centres of 
the Irish railway system. 

(1) From Dublin the Oreat Southern and Western runs through 

Kildare and Maryborough to Cork, with a branch to 
Limerick; the Midland Oreat Western runs through 
Mullingar, Athlone, and Ballinasloe, to Galway ; the 
DMin, Wicklow, and Wexford connects with the cross- 
country Waterford and Limerick route ; and the Oreat 
Northern runs through Drogheda andDundalk to Belfast. 

(2) From Belfast the Northern Counties— now controlled by 

the Midland (cf. p. 118) — ^runs through Antrim and 
Coleraine to Londonderry. 

6. Canals are naturally much cheaper than railways, 
but several causes have combined against their use in 
this country. 

(1) In the richest mineral districts, where they are of most 
use, the character of the ground has often impeded 
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their construction ; and in Ireland, where they have 
been most easy to make, there is little or no traffic. 
In the heart of the country, where other things are 
favourable, the water-supply is often deficient. 
Moreover, some (^) of the existing canals have been 
acquired by the railway companies, and thus beneficial 
competition has been thwarted.*^ 
(2) Where time ib no object, however, the canals are very 
useful, especially for heavy goods ; for a horse that can 
draw only one ton in a cart, can draw forti/ tons in a 
barge. And there is a growing tendency towards the 
construction of ship-canals to enable raw materials to 
be imported more directly to the various seats of 
manufacture, e.g, the Manchester and the Berkeley, 

7. There are altogether about 4500 miles of canal, 
of which about 3000 are in England. 

(1) The most important single canals in England are the Aire 

and Colder and the Leeds and Liverpool^ but the most 
important navigation centre is ' Birmingham.' Various 
canals, including the Orand Trunk and the Grand 
Junction, join the Mersey to the Trent, e.g. via North- 
wich and Stoke, and the Trent to the Thames, e,g. via 
Leicester and Northampton. The Trent is also joined 
to the Thames via Birmingham and Oxford, and the 
Thames is joined to the Severn via Oxford and Stroud 
and via Beading and BristoL 

(2) The Forth and Clyde is a really busy highway of com- 

merce between Grangemouth and Bowling, but the 
Caledonian and the Crinan are used mainly by tourist 
steamers. 

(3) The two great Irish canals, the Orand and the Boyal, 

join Dublin to the Shannon, via respectively Tullamore 
and Mullingar. 

*The comparative cost of rail and water transport depends largely on 
the heavy expenses connected with the purchase of land in dexisely 
peopled districts. For instance, parts of the nndergronnd railway in 
London cost £1000 a pard, while railways in Ireland cost only about 
£13,000 a mile. 
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PBOBLEM PAPER 

I. Estiiiiate the effect on the United Kingdom (XJ.K.) of the 
poenble ehoking up of the Florida Strait with ooraL 

i. Show how the position of IJ.K. has been as favourable to 
sailing ships as its structure has been to a steam navy. 

Z. What difference would it make to U.K. if the earth rotated 
in the opposite direction to its present course ? 

4. Discuss the probable history of Great Britain if its moun- 
tain system had been along its east coast, and had expanded 
towards the south. 

6. Criticise the statement: — ^The east and the south of 
England, which supported the Parliament, were more prosper- 
ous than the north and west, which supported Charles." 

6. What physical features now aid commerce which onoe 
hindered it f And viee vena. 

7. What obstacles are there to the construction of a ship-canal 
from the Clyde to the Forth f And what would be the advan- 
tages of such a canal ? 

8. Estimate the effect of planting large areas, €.g, of the 
Scottish Deer ' Forests,' with hardy timber. 

9. How would the distribution of population be altered if 
bread-stufis ceased to be imported ? 

10. What determines the position, growth, and characteristic 
industries of an important town ? 

II. What industries would naturally have flourished in Eng- 
land if there had been no coal? Where would the natural 
centres of them have been ? 

12. Illustrate, from Ireland and the Highlands, the danger of 
having only one food staple, and suggest alternatives suited to 
the soil and climate. 

13. Which of our industries are most useful to ourselves, and 
which are most useful to foreigners ? Give reasons. 

14. Show how the substitution of iron for wood in ship- 
building has affected the old shipbuilding ports. 

16. Compare the probable cost of lighting the streets of 
Southampton and of Wick during the summer months. 

16. What difference would it have made to both islands if 
Ireland had been situated to the east of Great Britain 1 
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APPROXIMATE POPULATION OF CHIEF 

TOWNS. 



London, - 

Glasgow, - 

Liverpool, 

Manchester, 

Birmingham, 

Leeds, 

Sheffield, - 

Belfast, - 

Bristol, - 

Edinburgh, 

Dublin, 

Bradford, 

West Ham 

Hull, 

Nottingham, 

Salford, 

Newcastle, 

Leicester, - 

Portsmouth, 

Bolton, \ 

Cardiff,/" 

Dundee, - 

Aberdeen, 

Sunderland, 



.} 



} 



e,ooo,ooo 

760,000 
686,000 
545,000 
520,000 
430,000 
380,000 
350,000 
330,000 
315,000 
290,000 

280,000 

240,000 

220,000 
215,000 
210,000 
190,000 

170,000 

160,000 
153,000 
146,000 



a 



Oldham, - 

Croydon, • 

Blackburn, 

Brighton, 

Merthyr-Tydvi] 

Derby, \ 

Willesden, I - 

Preston, J 

Ehondda, ) 

Norwich, ) 

Birkenhead, "\ 

Gateshead, / 

Plymouth, 

Halifax, 

Southampto: 

Tottenham, 

Cork, 

South Shields, 

Burnley, - 

East Ham, 

Huddersfield, 

Swansea, 

Middlesborough, 



m, ) 



} 



} 



137,000 
134,000 
130,000 

123,000 

116,000 

112,000 

110,000 

108,000 
106,000 

103,000 
100,000 

97,000 
96,000 

95,000 
91,000 
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Agrienltom, 11, 8S, 19, 47, 62, 66, 
68,86,93,99. Bee o»U, bula;, 
whBSit, potetoes, eto. 

BuoD, le, ee, lor, lis, iii. 

Bwler, 11, 13, 46, 68, 61, 91. 
Beer, 6, 46, 63, 80, lOS, 118. 
Bteouts, 6, 36, 64, 67. 
Boots, 47, 49, 97. 
Btil^ 16, 26, 70. 
Batter, IB, 66, 108, 118. 



76. 

China, 16, 46, 61, 73. 
Climate, 1,3,6, 10, 43, 77,90,103. 
da;, 16, 36, 82, 84, 60, 73. 
Ooal, 6, 81, 37, 38, 29, 40, 43, 46, 

76, 80, 94, 98, 111. 
Oommeroe, 3, 31 33, 87, 80, S4. 

Bee Harboorfl, HailwafB, eta. 
Ooppar, 39, 73, 76, 79. 
OottoD, IG, 36, 80, 48, 44, 96, 108. 

Euthenwaie, 46, 60, 61, 69. 

Fftnna, 17-19. 

FiBh, 8, 4, 17, 19, 99, 48, 61, 71, 

72, 76, 81, 88, 89, 91, 107, 111. 
Flu, 40, 81, 93, 108, 106. 107. 
Fniit, 7, 18, 34, 68, 67, 68, 60, 63, 

«7. 70, 71, 73, 98. 

Qlua, 16, 86, 37, 89, 40, 81. 



Hops, 13, 34, 68, 68, 63. 
HorMS, 11, 18, 114, 116. 
EoBier7, 96, 46, 46, 47. 



Lkoe, 36, 47, 73, 97, 107, 114. 
Lead, 17, 39, 40, 46, 74, 100, 111. 
Leather, 18, 46, 47, 64, 97. 
Linen, 40, 43, 94, 108, 106, 107. 



Milk, 6, 11, 64, 66, 67, 71, 80, 101. 

Minaiala,lS-17. 8eeCoal,Iron,eto. 
MoontainB, 6, S, 8, 80-89, B1-8S. 



Oats, 11, 13, 106, 108, et«. 
OU, 17, 29, 63, 98, 99. 
0;sten, S2, 69, 109. 

Pi 1, 66, 80, 99. 

Pi t7, 18, 88, 84, 40, 

,93, eta. 

F , 104. 

Pi >,ae. SeeTowna. 

F> , 68, 97, 108. 

Pi Irsland ptunm. 

BailvftTB, 34, 36, 117-130. 
Eivera, 6, 86-88, 88-86, 106. 



Hurbonn, 8, 33-29, 36-38, 79, 103. Salt, 16, 86, 37, 41, 44, 61. 
Hardware, U, 46, 61, 64, 79, 96. Shipboilding, 16, 38, 4S, 96, 100. 
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Silk, 44, 46, 51, 64, 80, 103. 
Slate, 16, 74, 76, 89, 111, 116. 
Stone, 16, 82, 46, 69, 71, 82, 91. 
Sugar, 26, 54, 96. 
Soriaoe, 4-6, 80-88, 81-86, 104. 
SmroondingB, 2-4, 78-81, 102. 

Timber, 18, 55, 56, 68, 66, eto. 
Tin, 16, 38, 82, 62, 71, 72. 
Tobaooo, 26, 68. 



Tamipfl, 12, 89, 48, 51, 68, 88. 

Vegetation, 11-18. 

Wheat, 11, 12, 24, 84, 50, 58. 
Whisky, 6, 12, 89, 90, 91, 118. 
Wool, 15, 17, 30, 32, 40, 41, 42, 
47, 48, 51, 68, 68, 75, 86, ete. 

Zino, 17, 74. 
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Aberdare, 76. 
Aberdeen, 5, 10, 80, 82, 

91. 
Aberfeldy, 98. 
Aberfoyle, 98. 
Aberystwith, 75. 
Abingdon, 56. 
Aocrington, 48. 
Airdrie, 80, 98. 
Aldershot, 66. 
Alexandria, 96. 
AUoa,95. 
Alyth, 98. 
AxiBtnither, 94. 
Antrim, 106. 
Arbroath, 92. 
Ardrishaig, 90. 
Ardrossan, 81, 07. 
Armagh, 108. 
Ashby-de-la-Zonohe, 

47. 
Ashford, 58. 
Aflhton, 44. 
Athlone, 110. 
Athy, 112. 
ATonmonth, 26. 
Aylesboiy, 55. 
Ayr, 81, 97. 

Baonp, 44. 
BaUaohnUsh, 89. 
Ballater, 91. 
BalUna, 116. 
Ballinasloe, 115. 



BallTmena, 106. 
Banbory, 56. 
Banff, 91. 
Bangor, 74. 
Bameley, 42. 
Barnstaple, 71. 
Barrow, 48. 
Basingtoke, 66. 
Bath, 70. 
Bathgate, 17, 98. 
Batley, 42. 
Bedford, 50. 
Beliart, 102, 108, 106. 
Berkeley, 88, 68. 
Berwick, 5, 82, 89. 
Bilston, 46. 
Birkenhead, 29, 45. 
Birmingham, 16, 64. 
Blaokbnm, 48. 
Blaokheath, 59. 
Blackpool, 48. 
Blair-Athol, 98. 
Blairgowrie, 93. 
Bletohley, 55. 
Bodmin, 72. 
Bolton, 44. 
Bo'ness, 98. 
Boston, 48. 
Bonmemooth, 66. 
Bowling, 96. 
Bradford, 6, 42. 
Braemar, 85, 91. 
Bray, HI. 
Brechin, 92. 



Brentford, 54. 
Bridgewater, 70. 
Bridgeworth, 60. 
Brighton, 10, 65. 
Bristol, 4, 26, 64. 
Bromsgrove, 61. 
Bnokingham, 55. 
Bamley, 48. 
Bomtisland, 94. 
Borslem, 46. 
Barton, 6, 10, 87, 46. 
Bory, 44. 

Bnry St. Edmuida, 51. 
Buxton, 45. 

Cambridge, 50. 
Campbeltown, 89, 90. 
Canterbury, 69. 
Cardiff, 15, 28, 76. 
Cardigan, 75. 
Carlisle, 82, 40. 
Carmarthen, 76. 
Camarron, 74. 
CarrickferguB, 106. 
Carstairs, 98. 
Castlebar, 116. 
Castleoomer, 111. 
Cavan, 108. 
Chatham, 88, 58. 
Chelmsford, 58. 
Cheltenham, 68. 
Chepstow, 0, 68. 
Chester, 45. 
Chesterfield, 46. 
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Ohioheiter, 66, 66. 
Ghippanham, 68. 
Oixenoeiteri 68. 
Oliiden, 116. 
Cttonet, 106. 
Olonmdl, 114. 
COydebonk, 96. 
Ooalbrookdale, 60. 
Ooatbridge, 80, 98. 
Oookermouth, 40. 
Gblohester, 19, 84, 52. 
Golenune, 107. 
Oonway, 74. 
Oork, 102, 108, 118. 
Ooaper-Angiu, 98. 
Coventry, 64. 
Gowes, 66. 
Orftdley, 61* 
Orewe, 45. 
Orieff, 93. 
Orioklade, 68. 
Oromarty, 88. 
Cromer, 50. 
Croydon, 57. 
Capar, 94. 

Dalkeith, 99. 
Dairy, 97. 
Darlington, 40, 42. 
Dartford, 5a 
Dartmouth, 71. 
Darwen, 44. 
Deal, 58. 
Derby, 46. 
Deviies, 68. 
Devonport, 19, 71. 
Dewsbary, 42. 
Didcot, 56. 
Dingwall, 88. 
Dolgelly, 8, 75. 
Donaghadee, 107. 
Doncaster, 42. 
Dorohester, 69. 
Dorkinfl, 57. 
Domocli, 88. 
Douglas, 77. 
Dover, 22, 29, 58. 
Downpatriok, 107. 
Drogheda, 109. 
Doblin, 102, 108, 111. 
Dudley, 61. 



Dumbarton, 5, 95. 
Dumfries, 86, 100. 
Dunbar, 99. 
Dunblane, 98. 
Dnndalk, 109. 
Dundee, 81. 
Dunfermline, 94. 
Dungannon, 108. 
Dunoon, 89. 
Duns, 99. 
Dunstable, 50. 
Durham, 40. 
Dysart,94. 

Eastbourne, 65. 
Eastham, 26, 44. 
Ebbw Yale, 62. 
Edinburgh, 80, 99. 
Blgm, 91. 
Ely, 10, 50. 
Enfield, 54. 
Ennis, 115. 
Ennisoorthy, 112. 
Enniskillen, 109. 
Epsom, 57. 
Eton, 55. 
Etruria, 46. 
Exeter, 5, 71. 
Exmouth, 71. 

Falmouth, 22, 78. 
Falkirk, 95. 
Farnborough, 66. 
Famham, 57. 
Fermoy, 118. 
Flmt, 74. 

Folkestone, 22, 29, 58. 
Forfar, 92. 
Forres, 91. 
Fraserburgh, 81, 91. 
Frome, 70. 

Gainsborough, 87, 48. 
Galashiels, 88, 86, 100. 
Gkilway, 115. 
Gateshead, 29, 40. 
Qirvan, 97. 
Glasgow, 15, 79, 98. 
Glengariflf, 118. 
Glossop, 45. 
Gloucester, 88, 68. 



Godalming, 57. 
Goole, 86, 42. 
Gk>uroek, 96. 
Grangemouth, 15, 95 
Grantham, 48. 
Grantown, 91. 
Gravesend, 87, 59. 
Greenlaw, 99. 
Greenock, 96. 
Greenore, 109. 
Greenwich, 88. 
Grimsby, 19, 29, 48. 
Guilford, 10, 57. 

Halifax, 42. 
Hamilton, 80, 98. 
Hampstead, 58. 
Hanley, 46. 
Harrogate, 42, 45. 
Harrow, 58. 
Hartlepool, 29, 40. 
Harwich, 29, 52. 
Hastings, 65. 
Haverford West, 77. 
Hawick, 88, 86, 100. 
Helensburgh, 96. 
Henley, 56. 
Hereford, 61. 
Hertford, 54. 
Highgate, 58. 
Hinckley, 47. 
Hitohin, 54. 
Holyhead, 78. 
Holytown, 98. 
Honiton, 72. 
Hounslow, 58. 
Huddersfield, 42. 
Hull, 15, 19, 24, 27. 
Huntingdon, 50. 

nf racombe, 71. 
Ilkcstone, 45, 46. 
Inverary, 89. 
Inverness, 89. 
Ipswich, 52. 
Ironbridge, 60. 
Irvine, 97. 

Jarrow, 29. 
Jedburgh, 99. 
Johnstone, 80, 96. 
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Keith, 91. 
Kelso, 86, 99. 
Kendal, 41. 
Kenilworih, 64. 
Keiwiok, 40. 
Kettering, 49. 
Kew, 67. 

Kiddenninfter, 61. 
KUdare, 112. 
Kilkenny, 111. 
Killarney, 114. 
Killin,98. 
Kilmamook, 97. 
King's Lynn, 61. 
Kingston, 67. 
Kingstown, 102, HI. 
Kingussie, 99. 
Kinsale, 118. 
Kirkcaldy, 16, 94. 
Kirkondbright, 101. 
Kirkwall, 87. 
Knaresboro', 42. 

Lampeter, 76. 
Lanark, 98. 
Lancaster, 48. 
Larbert, 96. 
Lame, 108. 
Laonceston, 72. 
Leamington, 64. 
Lechlade, 87. 
Leeds, 42. 
Leicester, 10, 47. 
Leighton BaBBard,60. 
Leith, 80. 
Leominster, 62. 
Lerwick, 87. 
Letterkenny, 109. 
Lewes, 66. 
Lichfield, 46. 
Limerick, 108, 114. 
Lincoln, 48. 
Lismore, 118. 
LiTcrpool, 26, 44. 
Llandodno, 8, 74. 
Llangollen, 74. 
Lockerbie, 100. 
Londo&t 8, 19, 21, 24, 

84, 87, 64. 
-Londonderry, 108, 107. 
Longford, 110. 



Longtown, 46. 
Loughborough, 47. 
LoQth, 48. 

Lowestoft, 10, 19, 62. 
Ludlow, 60. 
Luton, 60. 
Lynton, 71. 

Macclesfield, 44. 
Maidenhead, 66. 
Maidstone, 68. 
Mallow, 118. 
Manchester, 25, 48. 
Mansfield, 47. 
Margate, 10, 68. 
Market Harborough, 

48. 
BCarlborough, 68. 
Maryport, 40. 
Mattock, 46. 
Mavbole, 97. 
Melrose, 100. 
Melton Mowbray, 48. 
Methvr-Tydfil, 29, 76. 
Middlesborough, 29, 

41, 42. 
Middlewich, 44. 
Milford Hayen, 22, 

77. 
Minehead, 69. 
Mold, 74. 
Monaghan, 108. 
Monmouth, 62. 
Montgomery, 76. 
Montrose, 92. 
Motherwell, 80, 98. 
MoYille, 109. 
Mullinsar, 110. 
Musselburgh, 99. 

Naas, 112. 
Nairn, 90. 
Nantwich, 44. 
Naseby, 49. 
Nenagh, 114. 
Newark, 47. 
Newbury, 67. 
Newcastle-undar- 

Lyme, 46. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 

16. 16, 27. 



Newhaven (Sussex), 

29,66. 
Newport (Mon.), 9, 16, 

29,62. 
New Bobs, 112. 
Newry, 107. 
Newton Abbot, 72. 
Newton Butler, 109. 
Newtown, 76. 
Northallerton, 42. 
Northampton, 49. 
North Berwick, 99. 
Northwich, 44. 
Norwich, 61. 
Nottingham, 26, 47. 
Nuneaton, 64. 

Oban, 90. 
Oldham, 44. 
Oswestry, 60. 
Oxford, 66. 

Paisley, 80, 96. 
Parsonstown, 112. 
Peebles, 100. 
Peel, 77. 
Pembroke, 77. 
Penrith, 40. 
Penzance, 78. 
Perth, 86, 98. 
Peterborough, 10, 49. 
Peterhead, 19, 81, 82, 

91. 
Pickering, 41. 
Pitlochry, 98. 
Plymouth, 19, 22, 71. 
Pontypool, 62. 
Pontypridd, 76. 
Poole, 68, 69. 
Portadown, 108. 
Portarlington, 112. 
Port-Glasgow, 96. 
Portland, 69. 
Portobello, 99. 
Portree, 89. 
Portsmouth, 28, 27, 

66. 
Preston, 48. 

Queensborough, 88,68. 
Queensf erry, 94. 
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BamMf, 77. 
BftimgAte, 58. 
Beadinff, 6, 10, 67. 
Bedditd&,«l. 
Beigaie, 57. 
Banlrew, 80, 97. 
Betf ord, 47. 
Biohmond, 57. 
Bipon, 4S. 
Boohdal*, 6, 44. 
Booheitor, 58. 
Bomford, 58. 
Bom, 6S. 
Botherham, 4S. 
Botheny, 90. 
Boabon, 74. 
Bogby, 10, 64. 
Banoom, 85, 44. 
Byde, 66. 

St. Albane, 88, 54. 
St. Andrews, 94. 
St. AnBteU, 78. 
St. Heleni, 16, 25, 44. 
St. Helier, 67. 
St. IveB, 50, 78. 
St. Peter Port, 67. 
SaliBbmy, 88, 68. 
Soarboroagh, 41« 
Settle, 42. 
Sevenoaks, 58. 
SharpneBS, 88. 
Sheemess, 87, 58. 
Sheffield, 42. 
Sherbonme, 68. 
Shields, 15, 29, 40. 
Shrewsbury, 8, 60. 
Skipton, 42. 
Sligo, 116. 
Soathampton, 10, 29, 

66. 
Soathport, 48. 
Southsea, 66. 
Stafford, 46. 
Staines, 58. 
Staleybridge, 44. 



StirUng, 86, 95. 
Stoekport, 44. 
Stockton, 40. 
Stoke, 46. 
StonehaTen, 92. 
Stomoway, 88. 
Stourbridge, 61. 
Stranraer, 81, 101. 
Stratford, 10, 64. 
Stromnees, 87. 
StonehaTen, 92. 
Strood, 58. 
Strood, 68. 
Sanderland, 15, 28. 
Swanage, 69. 
Swansea, 15, 29, 76. 
Swindon, 56, 68. 

Tain, 88. 

Tamworth, 47, 64. 
Tarbert, 90. 
Taanton, 70. 
Tavistock, 71. 
Teddington, 58. 
Tewkesbury, 9, 61, 68. 
Thetford, 51. 
Thirsk, 42. 
Thorso, 88. 
Tilbury, 88. 
Tipperary, 114. 
Tiverton, 71, 72. 
Torquay, 71. 
Tredegar, 62. 
Troon, 81, 97. 
Trowbridge, 68. 
Truro, 72. 
Tullamore, 112. 
Tunbridge, 58. 
Tunbridffe Wells, 58. 
Twickenham, 58. 

Uppingham, 49. 
Uxbridge, 58. 

Ventnor, 10, 66. 



WalliBgfoid, 56^ 
Walmer, 58. 
Walsall, 46. 
Wantage, 56. 
Wareham, 69. 
Warrenpoint, 107. 
Warrington, 44. 
Warwick 64. 
Waterford, 108, 118. 
Watford, 54. 
Wednesbury, 46. 
■Wellingborough, 49. 
Wellington, 60. 
Welshpool, 75. 
West Bromwieh, 46. 
West Calder, 99. 
West Ham, 58. 
Weston-snper-Bian, 

70. 
Weetport, 116. 
Wexford, 118. 
Weymouth, 68, 69. 
Whitby, 41. 
Whitchurch, 66. 
Whitehaven, 15, 40. 
Whitstable, 19, 59. 
Wick, 19, 81, 88. 
Wicklow, 111. 
Widnes, 25, 44. 
Wigan, 48. 
Wilton, 67. 
Winchester, 88, 87. 
Windsor, 88. 
Wishaw, 98. 
Wolverhampton, 48. 
Woodstock, 56. 
Woolwich, 88, 58. 
Worcester, 61. 
Workington, 40. 
Worthing, 65. 
Wrexham, 74. 

Yarmouth, 4, 19, 51. 
Teovil, 68, 70. 
Tork, 42. 
Tstradyfrdwg, 76. 
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BY 
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Third Edition Price 68. 
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trations in colour, and questions and 
notes. Demy 8vo. Limp doth. 

Price 6d. 

PICTUBE LESSONS IN ENGLISH. 

ni. Containing fourteen full-page 
illustrations In colour, and questions 
and notes. limp cloth. Price 6d. 

By John Finnbmobb. 

BLACK'S LTTEBABY BKADKB8. 

Book I. 
With 8 full-page illustrations in 
colour and 85 in black and white in 
the text. Price lOd. 

Book II. 

With 8 full-page illustrations in 
colour and 40 in black and white in 
the text. Price la. 

Book III. 

With 8 full-page illustratious in 
colour and 48 in black and white In 
the text Price Is. 8d. 

Other Books in preparation. 



DIOKEN8. 

Edited by A. A. Barter. 



DAVID GOPPEBFIELD. 

A TALE OF TWO 
CITIES. 

BABNABY BUDGE. 



Complete Text, 
with Introdiu^ 

tlon. Note*. 

.and ft Ooloaied 

Frontiipleoe. 

Price 28. 6d. 

each. 



THACKEBAY'S ESMOND. 

School Edition. With Introduction, 
Notes, and Plans. Price 28. 6d. 



BUCK'S EDUCATIONAL SERIES (Continued) 



ENGLISH COentlnuetf) 

8HAKB8PKARE. 

KIIO LEAS. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by P. Shxavyn, 
M.A. Price M. net. 

MERGHAHT OF TEHICE. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by J. 
Stbono, B.A. Price 6d. net 

HEHBTiy. Parti. Edited, wil^ 
Introduction and Notes, by H. W. Ord, 
B.A. Price 6d. net 



MIDSUMMEB. 
EIGHT'S DEEAM. 
JULIUS CAESAR. 
MACBETH. 
RICHARD m. 



Edited, with an 
Introduction and 
Notes, by Prof. 
L. W. Ltds, M.A. 
Price 6d. net each. 



CoMPLBTK Text. 

WAVEBLE7. 

ROB ROT. 

OLD MORTALITY. 

LEGEND OF MON- 
TROSE. 

HEART OF MID- 
LOTHIAN. 

BRIDE OF LAMMER. 
MOOR. 

IVANHOE. 
THE ABBOT. 
KENILWORTH. 
FORTUNES OF NIGEL. 
QUENTIN DURWARD. 
THE TALISMAN. 
WOODSTOCK. 
FAIR MAID OF 
PERTH. 



School 
Edition. 

Each 
Volume con- 
^tains special 
Introduc- 
tion, Notes, 
and Index. 

Price SB. 
each. 



BXAIC 

Edition. 

Bach 
Volume con- 
tains special 
Introduc- 
tion and 
Notes. 
Demy 8vo, 

cloth. 

Price 18. 

each. 



ENGLISH (Continued) 

SCOTT— Con. 

CoMPLETB Text— Con. 

WAVERLET. 
ROB ROT. 
OLD M0RTALIT7. 
LEGEND OF MON- 
TROSE. 
IVAHHOE. 
THE ABBOT. 
KENILWORTH. 
FORTUNES OF NIGEL. 
QUENTIN DURWARD. 
THE TALISMAN. 
WOODSTOCK. 
FAIR MAID OF PERTH, j 

CONTINUOUS RBADBR8. Abridged texL 

WAVERLET. 
ROB ROT. 
OLD MORTALITT. 
HEART OF MID. 

LOTHIAN. 
BRIDE OF LAMMER- 

MOOR. 
IVANHOE. 
THE ABBOT, 
KENILWORTH. 
FORTUNES OF NIGEL. 
QUENTIN DURWARD. 
THE TALISMAN. 
WOODSTOCK. 
FAIRMAIDOFPERTH. 
BATTLE PIECES. ^ 

Rbadebs for Toung Pboplv. 



Volume con- 
tains special 
Introduc- 
tion and 
Notes. 

Prioal8.6d 
each. 



ROB ROT. 

OLD MORTALITT. 

IVANHOE. 

THE M0NA8TERT. 

THE ABBOT. 

THE PIRATE. 

QUENTIN DURWARD. 

THE TALISMAN. 

FAIR MAID OFPERTHy 



^ Arranged by 

Gassiot, and 
edited, with 

an Intro- 
duction and 
simple 

Notes, by 

w. u.» 
Macksnzib. 

Price 6d. 

each net 



BUCK'S EDUCATIONAL SERIES (Coatinaed) 



ENGLISH (Continued) 
POETRY. 

Bach Volaxne ooDtains a short Intro- 
duction and Notes for School Use. 

Price 6d. net. each. 

Edited by G. Linklatsr Thomson. 

POEMS OF B. ft E. B. BBOWNING. 
POEMS OF LOBD BTBGN. 
POEMS OF LOBD TENN7S0N. 
POEMS OF KEATS ft G0LEBID6E. 

Edited by E. E. Speight, B. A. 
POEMS OF PEBCY B. SHELLEY. 
POEMS OF H. W. LONGFELLOW. 

Edited by P. A. Babneti*. 
BLACK'S SCHOOL POETBY. 

Book L Junior. 1 ?S!I' 

„ II. Intermediate. Y^ 
» III. Senior. j ^^ 

Or in limp cloth, price 8d. each. 



By A. C. M'DoNNELL, M.A. 



BIHEIEENTH OENTUBT POETBY. 

Price 18. 4d. 

By J. A. NiCKLiN, B.A. 

LYBA SEBIOBUM. Poems for Sun- 
day Study. Price 8d. 

POEMS OF ENQLISH HISTOEY. 

(See page 10.) 

By John P. Milnb. 

PASSAGES FOB PABAPHBASIHG. 

Price 9d. 
SCOTT. 

LADY OF THE LAKE. Edited, 
with special Introduction and Notes, 
by R G. McKiNLiiT. And contatnins^ 
Frontispiece. Price la. 6d. 

LAY OF THE LAST MINSTBEL. 
MABMIOH. 

LOBD OF THE ISLES. 

Each Edited with Special Introduction 
and Notes, by W. M. Mackkkzik, 
H.A. And containing Frontispieces. 

]hice iB. 6a. each. 



FRENCH. 

By F. B. KiBKMAN, B.A. 

tPBEMIEBE AHHl^ DE FBANGAIS. 

Second Edition, Revised. 

A complete illustrated course of lessons 
for the first year. Price 28. 

WALL PIOTURBS foruse with the above. 
Two different subjects. Sise of each, 80 X 
40 inches. Unmounted, 88. net each: 
Mounted on Linen, 58. net each ; Mounted 
on Linen and on Boilers, 78. 6d. neteadi. 

PBEMliBE ANNEE DE FBANGAIS. 

PBBMiteB Pabtib (Phonetic Edition) 

Transcribed by D. L. Batobt, M.A. 

Illustrated. Price 6d. 

DEUZIEME ANNEB, LBCTDBES ET 
EZBKGISES. 

Will provide a complete course for 
the second year. 

[In th* prus. 

FBENCH LESSON MOTES. To ac- 
company Premiere Ann^e, Premieres 
Lectures, and the Reform Readers. By 
F. B. Kirkman . Price Is. 6d. 

fPBEMIEBES LEGTUBES. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Price la. 

tEach of these books can be bound 
specially to order in 2 parts; one part 
contaiBing the Text and the other the 
Exercises, Qrammar, Vocabulary, etc. 



By F. B. EiBKMAN & B. B. Morqak. 

A FIBST FBEHGH SONG BOOK. 
Words and Music. Price 6d. 



EUMBMTABT ftPAT^mm 
By F. B. KiRKMAN. 
*Le8 Qaoloia et lea Franca. Third 

Edition. Illustrated. Reform Ex- 
ercises. Price la. €d. 

*Mon Uvre de Lectorea. stories 

in prose and verse. Price la. 6d. 



BLACK'S EDUCATIONAL SERIES (Continued) 



FRENCH (Continued) 

ELBMENTART READBBS— Om. 

B7 Jules de Glouvbt. 

* Lea FranfalB et lea Anglais. 886- 

1488. Illustrated. [In preparation. 

* France de MontoreL illustrated. 

Price IB. 6d. 

By Mrs. J. G. Frazbb. 

*Ck)nte8de8 Chevaliers, illustrated. 

Price Is. 6d. 

Edited by A. B. Flobian. 

*Ayentiires de Cliicot (Dumas). 
Illustrated. Third Edition. With 
Notes and Reform Exercises. 

Price 2S. 

Edited by W. G. Hartog. 

* Bayard, par Le Loyal Seryitenr. 

Illustrated. Price Is. 6d. 

COURS DE GRAHMAISB FRAN- 

CAISE ELEMENTAIRE.— A Short 

' French Grammar in French. Second 

Edition. Price Is. 4d. 

* May be had without Vocabulary or 
English Notes if preferred. 



READERS FOR MIDDLE AND 
UPPER FORMS. 

Edited by A. Jamson Smith. 

AGE OF RICHELIEU.— Readings 
from Historians and Contemporary 
Writers. Price 2& 

Edited by F. B. Smart, M.A. 

AGE OF LOUIS XI.— Readings from 
Historians and Contemporary Writers. 

Price 2s. 

Edited by F. B. Kirkman, B. A. 

VOLTAIRE.^Contes et Melanges. 
Illustrated. Price 28. 
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FRENCH (Continued) 

READERS FOR MIDDLE AND 
UPPER PORMS—Cton. 

Edited by Prof. Louis Bran din. 

GRANDS PROSATEURS DU XVII® 
SIECLE. Price Ss. 

Edited by F. B. Kibeman, B.A. 

LE ROI DES M0NTA6NES. (About) 
Premiere Partie, Ch. L-V. Illus- 
trated. Reform Ezetxsises. Price 2a 



ILLUSTRATED TERM READERS. 

Elementary. 
Petits Contes de F6eB. By w. G. 

Habtoo. Very easy. Second Edition 
with Exercises. Price 8d. 

*Petites Ck>m6dies, for Reading and 
Acting. Mrs. J. G. Fbazeb. 

Price 9d. 

^Rertlie anx grands pieds. Mrs. J. 

G. F&A2BB. Price 6d. 

AioL Amis et Amiles. By Mrs. 
J. G. Fbazeb. Price 6d. 

*Rires etLaxmea. A. Yksbiot. With 

poetry. Price 6d. 

*Ck>ntes et Preceptes. MmcCHAHLB- 

viLUB. With poetry. Price 6d. 

^Chevaliers de Charlemagne. Mrs. 
J. G. Frazeb.' IMce 6d. 

* May be had without Vocabulary and 
Notes. 



Middle and Upper. 
No Vocabularies. 

Trois r^ts de Fjroissart Mile. 
NiNST. Price 6d. 

Voltaire : Melanges. F. B. Kirkman. 
Oral Exercises. Price 6d. 

Voltaire: Zadig. F. B. Eibkman. 

Price 6d. 
Maitre Fatelin. MUe. NmsT. 

Price 6d. 



BLACK'S EDUCATIONAL SERIES (Continaed) 



FRENCH (Continued) 



ILLUS. TERM READERS— Con. 



Dumas: CMcot 



A. R. Floriak. 

Price 6d. 



DdliTrance de Echnltz. Rot des 

Mentagnes. 2« Partie. By E. 
About. Price 9d. 

Waterloo. By Henry Houssatb, de 
TAcademie frangaise. Price 8d. 

Oautier: Prose et Vers. F. B. 
KiRKMAN. Price 6d. 

Le Baron de Fonrchevif. Comedy 
by Labiche. A. H. Smith. Price 8d* 



Upper. 

No Vocabularies. 

Lettr es, M axlmes et Caractires 

dU ZVn" Si^de. Prof. Brandin. 

Price 9d. 



Bossnet : Les Empires. 
Prof. Brandin. 



Price 9d. 



*Saint Louis, a Two Term Reader. 

E. T. ScHOBDELiN. Exerciscs by 

F. B. KiRKMAN. Price Is. 80. 

*Thi8 may be had without Vocabulary 
and Notes. 



GEOGRAPHY. 

AFRICA. \ 

AMERICA (NORTH). 
AMERICA (SOUTH). 
ASIA. 

AUSTRALASIA and 
the EAST INDIES. 
BRITISH EMPIRE. 
BRITISH ISLES. 
EUROPE. 
WORLD. 



By Prof. 

L. W. L7DB. 

Price Is. 4d. 
each. 



Price 38. 6d. 



GEOGRAPHY 

(Continued) 

By Prof. L. W. Lyde.— Con. 

AMERICA. 
ASIA. 

BRITISH ISLES. 
EUROPE. 



Blemeniary 
Qeograpbiea, 

Price 4d. net 
each. 



THE WORLD, ELEMENTARY 6E0- 
GRAPHT OF. Price Is. id. 

COMMERCIAL 6E0GRAPHT. 
(Elementary.) Price 3S. 

Or interleaved for Notes. Price 48. 

MAN, HIS MANNERS AND CUS- 
TOMS. E/n Preparation. 

GEOGRAPHY READERS. 

Price Is. 4d. each. 

No. III. England and Wales. 

With 2 Maps and 68 Illustrations. 

No. iva. Britisli Isles. 

With 5 Maps and 69 Illustrations. 

No. IVb. Europe. 
With 18 Maps and 100 Illustrations. 

No. iVa British Empire. 
With 6 Maps and 86 Illustrations. 

No. Va. Afirica. 

With 2 Maps and 42 Illustrations. 

No. Vb. Asia. 
With Map and 62 Illustrations. 

No. vc. America. 

With 6 Maps and Illustrations. 



AFRICA. 
AMERICA (CEN- 

TRAL and SOUTH). 
AMERICA (NORTH). 
ASIA. 
AUSTRALIA and 

OCEANIA. 
BRITISH EMPIRE. 
EUROPE. 
BRITISH ISLES. 



Descriptive 
Oeograpblea, 

ByA.J. &P. D. 
Herbbrtson. 

WeU Illus- 
trated. 

Price 2s. 6d. 

each. 



In preparation. 



BUCK'S EDUCATIONAL SERIES (Contlooed) 



GEOGRAPHY 

(Continued) 

By A. J. AND F. D. Herbertson. 

MAV AVD HIS WORE. Second 
Edition, niustrated. Price la. 6d. 



By J. B. Reynolds, B. A. 

WOBLD PIGTUBES. An Ele- 
mentary Pictorial Geography. Third 
Edition. With 71 Illustrations, mostly 
full page. Demy 8yo, cloth. Price 28. 



REGIONAL 6E06RAPH7. 

The British Isles. 2nd Edition. With 
85 Illustrations and Diagrams. Demy 
8to. Cloth. Price 28. 

Europe. With 72 illustrations, Maps 
and Diagnons. Price 2b. 

The Americas, niustrated with 

109 Views, Haps, and Diag^ms. 

Price 2s. 



By Harold J. Snapk. 

GEOGRAPHICAL DIAGRAMS. 

With about 120 Illustrations. Crown 
4to, cloth. Price Is. 4d. 



By W. R. Taylor. 

STNTHETICAL MAPS. 

Series of 8 Maps on Sheet. 

EUBOPE (12 coloured sections), 
viK. : 

Austria-Hungary, Balkan Penin- 
sula, Basin of Danube, Basin of 
Bhlne, Europe, France, German 
Empire, Holland and Belgium, 
Italy, Russia, Scandinavia and 
Denmark, Spain and Portugal. 

Price Id. each. 



QEOQRAPHY 

(Continued) 

EVGLAED AHD WALES. In eight 

coloured sections, yIz. : 

Eastern Counties ; Northern 
Counties ; Severn Basin ; Southern 
Counties, East ; Southern Coun- 
ties, West; Thames Basin; Trent 
Basin ; Wales and Cheshire. 

Price Id. each. 



SGOTLAVD (5 coloured sections) 
via. : 

Northern Highlands, Southern 
Highlands, Central Plains, Loth- 
ians and Tweed Basin, South- 
western District Price Id. each. 



IRELAND (4 coloured sections), viz. : 

Ulster, Munster. Leinster, and 

Connaught. Price Id. each. 

UNITED STATES AND BRITISH 

POSSESSIONS (8 coloured sections), 
viz.: 

United States (2 Maps), Canada 
(2 Maps), Indian Empire, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, British 
South AiScica, Minor Possessions. 

Price Id. eaoh. 



SYNTHETICAL ATLASES. 



EUROPE. 



Price Is. ed. 



ENGLAND AND WALES. 

Price is. 4d. 
SCOTLAND. Price Is. 



IRELAND. 



Price 9d. 



BLACK'S EDUCATIONAL SERIES (Continued) 



GEOMETRY. 

By Chables GoDFBEY, M.A. 

SOLID 6E0METR7, translated and 
adapted from the Oerman of Dr. Franz 
HocBVAB. With 50 Dluatratioiis. 

Price 18. 6<L 



By A. Douglas Thomson. 

0DTSSE7. Book IX. 

Price 28. 6d. 

By E. G. Wilkinson, M.A. 

THE RISE OF HELLAS. An His- 
torical Greek Reading Book. With 
2 Maps and 19 Illustratious. 

Price 28. 60. 



HISTORY. 

By L. W. Lyde, M.A. 

THE AGE OF BLAKE. With 14 
Illiistrations. Price 18. 4d. 

THE AOE OF DBAKE. With 12 
IllustratioDs. Price Is. M. 

THE AGE OF HAWKE. With 9 
lUufltrations. Price la. 4d. 



By H. DE B. GiBBiNs, M.A., 
Lut.D. 

T HE EHGL ISH PEOPLE IN THE 
NINETEENTH GENTU&T. Third 
Ed. 85lllu8tratioD8,4Map8. Price 28. 



HISTORY (Continued) 

By John Finnemore. 

FAMOUS ENGLISHMEN. 

VoL I. King Alfred to Shakespeare. 
With 67 lUustrationa. 

Vol. II. Croniwell to Lord Roberts. 
57 niustnitions. Price Is. ^ each. 

MEN OF BENOWN. 

King Alfred to Lord Roberts. With 
71 Illustrations. Price Is. 6d. 

Similar to "Famous Englishmen," but 
containing the principal men of both 
periods in one volume. 

BOTS AND 6ISLS OF OTHEB DATS. 

Vol. I. The Coming of the Romans to 
the Battle of Towton Field (B.a 55 
to A.D. 1461). With 27 Illustrations. 

Vol. II. The Rising of Lambert Simnel 
to the Battle of Sedgemoor (1487 to 
1685X With 12 Page Illustrations. 
Price iB. id. each. 

SOCIAL LIFE IN ENGLAND. 

Vol. I. From Saxon Times to 1608. 
With 78 Illustrations. 

Vol. II. From 1608 to the present day. 
57 lUuBtratioQS. Price Is. 6<L each. 



STORT OP THE ENGLISH 

PEOPLE. 6 Coloured, and 33 Black and 
White Illustrations. Price Is. M. 



ENGLISH HISTORT ILLUSTRATED 

FROM ORIGINAL SOURCES. About 
240 pp. each. Price 28. 60. each. 

Period 1216-1807. N. L. Fbazbe, R A. 
With 21 Illustrations. 

1307-1399. N. L. Fkazkb, B. A. 
With 14 Illustrations. 

1309-1486. P. H. Durham. 

With 28 Illustrations. 

1485-1603. N. L. Prazeb, B.A. 

[In the prju. 

1603-1660. F. J. Weavkr. 

With 33 Illustrations. 

1660-1715. Rev. J. N. Fioois. 

With 29 lUustrations. 
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BUCK'S EDUCATIONAL SERIES (Continaed) 



HISTORY (ContlnuMD 

Edited by B. A. Lbbs. 

HIST0B7 nr BI00BAPH7. 

For the Use of Junior Forms. Illiutrated. 

I. Alfred to Edward I. With 40 
niostrations. ByB.A.Lsi8. Price SB. 

II. BdwardlLtoRichaidlll. With 
66 Illustrationa. By A. D. Gbbkn- 
WOOD. Price 28. 

III. Heory VII. to Elisabeth. With 
41 lUustratioQs. By F. M. Wkot. 

Price 8b. 

IV. James I. to J.imes II. With 82 
Illustrations. By H. Powell. 

Price 8b. 



By B. A. Lees. 
A BIOORAPHIOAL HISTOBT 

Selected from lives in the " History 
in Biography" volumes. 

For use in Primary Schools. 

With 56 Illustrations. Price 28. 6d. 

By G. E. MrrroN. 

THE GLORT OF LONDON. 

With 6 f nil-page Illustrations in colour, 
and 48 Pictures in the Text 

Price 18. 6d. 

By J. A. NiCKLiN, B.A. 

POEMS OF ENGLISH HISTOBT. 

Vol. L Boadicea to Anne (62 to 1714). 
With 81 Illustrations. Price 18. 6d. 
Or in 8 Separate Parts, ▼!£.: 
Boadicea to Richard III. (61 to 1899). 
Henry IV. to Mary (1899 to 1558X 
Elizabeth to Anne (1658 to 1714). 

Price id. net each. 

By NoBMAN L. Fbazbb, B.A. 

ASUMMART OF ENGUSH HISTORY. 

With 68 IllnstratiouB and 12 Maps. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. Price 28. 



HISTORY (Continued) 

By W. M. Mackenzie, M.A. 

OUTLINE OF SCOTTISH HISTORY. 

With 101 Illustrations and Maps. 

Price 2s. 6d. 



HYMNS. 

By Prof. J. J. FiNDLAT, M.A. 

LAUDATE. A Hymn-Book for 

Schools. With Music, full score in 
Staff Notation, and Soprano and Oon- 
tralto in Tonic Sol-fa. Price 28. 6d. 

Edition with WORDS ONLY. 

Price 6d. 
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LATIN. 

By E. G. Wilkinson, M.A. • 

CONQUEST OF ITALY AND THE 
STRUGKILB WITH CARTHAGE. 
(Reader.) With 28 Illustrations. 

Price 28. 

By H. W. Atkinson. 

FOREIGN EMPIRE (THE). 200 to 
60 B.C. (Reader.) With 28 Illustra- 
tions. Price 28. 

By F. M. Ormiston. 

OLD SENATE AH D THE NEW 
MONARCHY (THE). 60 b.c. to a.d. 
14. (Reader.) With 14 Illustrations. 

Price 28. 

By T. S. Foster, B.A. 

PUERORUM LIBER ATJREDS. A 

First Latin Translation Book. With 
16 Illustrations. Price 18. 6d. 



BLACK'S EDUCATIONAL SERIES (Continued) 



MATHEMATICS. 

By M. S. David. 

BEGINNERS' T^KIGONOMETBT. 

With 56 Diagrams. Price 2& 

See aiao Algebra, Geometry, and 
Statics. 



STATICS. 

By W. J. DoBBS, M.A. 

A TREATISE ON ELEMENTARY 
STATICS. With 191 Illustrations. 

Price 7s. 6d. 



PHYSICS. 

By A. F. Waldbn, M. A., P.C.S., 

AND J. J. MaNLBY. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
OF PHYSICS. 

VoL I. General Phsrsical Measure- 
ments. 

With 76 IllustrationB. Price 3s. 6d. 
VoL II. Heat, Light, and Sound. 

[In preparation. 



PICTURES. 

A Series of Pictures in colour suiUble 

for SCHOOL and HOME decoration 
(about 17 X 21^ inches). 

Framed complete, in two styles. Price 

lOs. 6d. net and 12s. 6d. net each ; 

or, Mounted only, on 2 inch White 

Mounts, price 2s. 6d. net. 

For List of Pictures see p. 12. 

The Menpes Series of Great Masters. 

Ten facsimile reproductions in 
colour of pictures by 

Bbllini, Botticelli, Gainsborough, 
Gbbuze, Fbams Hals, Rembbandt, 
Reynolds, Romnxy and Van Dyck. 

Special Issue for Schools. 

For full particulars see p. 13. 



ZOOLOGY. 

By Dr. Otto Sohmbil. 

Translated by Rudolf Rosbnstook, M.A. 
and edited by J. T. Cunningham. 

TEXT-BOOK OP ZOOLOGY. Treated 
from a Biological Standpoint. For the 
use of Schools and Colleges. Profusely 
illustrated. Demy 8vo. 

Part I. Mammals. 58 Illustrations. 

Part II. Birds. Fishes, and Rep- 
tiles, 68 Illustrations. 

PartdlL Invertebrata. 69 illus- 
trations. Price 3s. 6d. each. 



ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
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LIST OF PICTURES 

For School and Homo Docoratlon. 



A VoLENDAM GiBL, HOLLAND Mortimer Menpes. 

Mat BLOSsoBfB Mortimer Menpes. 

A Japanssb Gibl with Umbrella ... - Mortimer Menpes. 

A Venbtian Gibl Mortimer Menpes. 

Punting on the Thames Mortimer Menpes. 

A Kiosk on the Boulbvabd, Pabis - - - Mortimer Menpes. 

Haymaking in the Alps A, D. M*Cormick. 

Bboad Stbeet, Oxfobd John FuUeylove. 

Stbian Women at a Well John Fulleplove, 

A Dutoh Bot on Skates Nico Jungman. 

The Scottish Highlands Sutton Palmer. 

A GuEBNSET Floweb-Gibl Henry B. Wimhush, 

A View in Oapbi, Italy A. Fitzfferald. 

A MooB AND HIS Sebvant, Tangieb • - - A. S. Forrest. 

A Lama Standabd Bbabeb, Tibet- - - - A. H. Savage Landor, 

The Thames ; The Uppeb Pool - - - - W. L. WyUie. 

A. BuBMESE Lady at the Entbance to a Teuplb R. Talbot Kelly. 

Saint Peteb's, Bomb Alberto Pisa, 

A TuBKisH Lady in Outdoob Dbess • - - IT. ChhU, 

A Sussex Windmill W, BaU. 

An Indian Chief T. Mower Martin, 

Passing the Reef, New Hebbides • - • J\r. Hardy. 

A Bobb and his Pony 8. E, St, Leger. 

PRICES AND SIZES. 

*1. Unfbamed. On 2-inch White Mount .... 2/6 net. 
AYerage outside measurement, about 17| x 21^ inches. 

2. Fbambd in White Reed Fbame 10/6 tt 

Average outside measurement, 19}x28i .inches. 

3. Fbamed in Black Soooped Dutch Fbame - - - 12/6 >, 

Average outside measurement, 18^x21} inches. 

1^^^ * One nnframed specimen of any picture will be sent to any head teacher, 
at half price, plus postage— 

viz., 2/6 at 1/3 + postage 8d.»l/6, 
on application to the Publishers. 

The pictures may be obtained through any bookseller or educational 
supply firm, in exactly the same way as School Text Books. 



PUBLISHED BY A. & C. BLACK, SOHO SQUARE. LONDON. W. 
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A SPECIAL tSSUB FOR SCHOOLS. 



THE MENPES SERIES OF 

GREAT MASTERS 



Beins: Facsimile Reproductions in Colour 
of the Original Pictures. 

NOW READY. 

THE AGE OF INNOCENCE Reynolds, 

WILLIAM IL, PRINCE OF OEANGE-NASSAU - Fan Dyck. 

LADY HAMILTON AS A BACCHANTE - - - Bomney. 

THE LAUGHING CAVALIER Fram Hals. 

STUDY OF GRIEF Gh-euze. 

PORTRAIT OF MRS. SIDDONS Gainsborough. 

NELLY O'BRIEN Eeynolds. 

PORTRAIT OF THE DOGE LEONARDO LOREDANO BelHni. 

PORTRAIT OF AN OLD LADY Rembrandt. 

THE VIRGIN AND CHILD BoUiceUi, 

SIZES. 

ON OLIVB GREEN MOUNTS 24 x 19 inches. 

FRAMED PICTURE 21^ x 18 „ 

PRICES. 

On Olive Grebn Mount, Nos. 1 to 10 - - - - each 8/6 net. 

In Dark Oak Fbamx, Noe. lto8 each 10/6 net. 

In Dark Oak Fbamb, Nob. 9 and 10 - • • • each 13/- net. 

THE DAILY MAIL says :— " The claims made on behalf of the ' Menpes Series 
of Great Masters' by Messrs. A. & C. Black, the publishers, are more than justified. 
Bol^ in price and quality the facsimiles outstrip all other reproductions in the past, 
and as nir as we know at present in the market. Colour, crackle, old varnish, and 
tone are by this process faithfully rendered." 

Mr. P. G. KONODY in Tht Observer says :— " A series of reproductions in colour 
that stand unrivalled for sheer excellence. The most subtle gradations of tone and 
colour, the texture of canvas and paint, the luminous transparency of the half- 
shadows, the sonorous depth of the deep shadows, the crisp accents of the high lights 
— everything is rendered with astonishing accuracy." 

THE PRACTICAL TEACHER says:— "'The Age of Innocence,' and the 
' Prince of Orange ' ought to be seen on the walls of every school in the land." 
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BOOKS FOR PRIZES 

WITH FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS IN COLOUR. 



Price 6s. each. 

BOOK OF 



BOOK OF 



CHILDREN'S 
STARS. 

CHILDREN'S 
LONDON. 

CHILDREN'S BOOK OF 
EDINBURGH. 

CHILDREN'S TALES from 
SCOTTISH BALLADS. 

THE ADVENTURES OF 
PUNCH. 

RED CAP TALES. 

SWISS FAMILY ROBIN- 
SON. 

DON QUIXOTE. 

The PILGRIM'S PROGRESS 

WILLIAM TELL TOLD 
AGAIN. 

GULLIVER'S TRAVELS. 

UNCLE TOM'S CABIN. 

THE KINSFOLK AND 
FRIENDS OF JESUS. 

ANIMAL AUTOBIOGRAPHIES 

THE RAT. 

THE DOG. 

THE BLACK BEAR. 

THE CAT. 

THE FOX. 

THE SQUIRREL. 



Price 58. 

JACK HAYDON'S QUEST. 

Price 3s. 6d. each. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. 

COOK'S VOYAGES. 

PARK'S TRAVELS IN 
AFRICA. 

THE DIVERS. 

STORIES. 

WILLY WIND, Etc. 

A TALE OF THE TIME OF 
THE CAVE MEN. 

FROM FAG TO MONITOR. 

EXILED FROM SCHOOL. 

BY A SCHOOLBOY'S HAND. 

Price Is. 6d. net each. 

PEEPS AT MANY LANDS: 

Bach containing 12 f nil-page Illos- 
tratlons In Colour, 

Large Crown 8vo, Cloth, 

FRANCE. 

HOLLAND. 

INDIA. 

ITALY. 

JAPAN (8 Illustrations). 

SCOTLAND. 
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BOOKS FOR PRIZES 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS IN BLACK AND WHITE. 



Price 5s. each. 

By ASCOTT R. HOPE. 

AN ALBUM OF ADVEN- 
TURES. 

READY MADE ROMANCE. 

HERO AND HEROINE. 

THE SCHOOLBOY 
ABROAD. 

DRAMAS IN DUODECIMO. 

Price 38. 6d« each. 
By WARREN BELL. 

J. O. JONES, AND HOW HE 
EARNED HIS LIVING. 

TALES OF GREYHOUSE. 

By R. H. DANA. 

TWO YEARS BEFORE THE 
MAST. 

By F. W. FARRAR. 
ERIC; OR, LITTLE BY 
LITTLE. 

ST. WINIFRED'S; OR, THE 
WORLD OF SCHOOL. 

JULIAN HOME. A TALE 
OF COLLEGE LIFE. 



Price 3s. 6d. each (Co/it). 

By R. C. GILLIE. 

THE STORY OF STORIES : 
A Life of Christ for the Young. 

By ASCOTT R. HOPE. 

BLACK AND BLUE. 

HALF TEXT HISTORY. 
CAP AND GOWN COMEDY. 
ALL ASTRAY. 

By T. ERNEST WALTHAM. 

TANGERINE : A Child's Let- 
ters from Morocco. 

By P. G. WODEHOUSE. 
THE GOLD BAT. 

THE POTHUNTERS. 

A PREFECTS UNCLE. 

TALES OF ST. AUSTINS. 

THE HEAD OF KAYS. 

THE WHITE FEATHER. 
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This book should be returned to 
the Library on or before the last date 
stamped below. 

A fine of five cents a day is incurred 
by retaining it beyond the specified 
time. 

Please return promptly. 
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